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^ Intended^for college English' teachers, ^fhe essays in 
this collection represent the scholarship of 12 pi^Dfessors who 
participated in a year-long s^eminar on the teaching of readiog and 
writing to the "new**^ types of students who are presently attending 
tiro-year colleges. The first essay offers a' profile of the ne« 
student as one who is job-oriented and "who scores in t he loniest third 
on national tests bf ^i^iii^F and aptitude, and xne second essay 
discusses vays in trhich scientific termino||igy and procedures can 
damage the t^chlng of Epglish. The next six essays present practical 
proposals for teaching the new student, nhich , include using 
traditional litera-ture, popular fiction, formula fiction, native 
inerican^ literature, folklore^ and moral value disc^sions in 
composition. The remaining essays call for a humanistic' response, to 
the future of trriting as proposed hy Harshall HcLuhan and* others,^ 
^^iscuss the theories that support traditional modes of rhetoric, and 
illustrate the function of metaphor in science, the humanities, and 
*^all discourse. (^AI) 
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Introduction' 

^ t ' - ■ ■ 

During the afiademic year 1976-77^ twelve professors of English 
from two-year colleges lived and sturfied at the University' o{ Mas* 
sachusetts in Amherst. JThey were engaged in a seminar entitled 
"Reading and 'Writing in the First College Vears,^ having been 
selected for this purpose in*a nationwide competition^The seminar 
waslmade possible by a grant from the Fellowships Division of the 
National.Endowment for the Humanities, ^ ^' ^ ^ - 
' director of this seminar^,! felt constrained to introduce the 
Fellows to a' modest critical vocabulary wifh some readings in 
lihgyjtstica and. style,- and to an approach to writing and teaching 
familiar to graduates of similar ;enterprises I have conducted re- 
cently. But a ftmny thing happened. Whether it was 'because of the 
relatively long duration of this particular project or because of th^^ 
energies ii^jthis elite group^ tifey ^egan^ T^ell before ChrisiiiiaSj to 
£ake things into Iheir own capable hands. Each Fellow had arrived 
bearijig plans jor independent research^ ranging from ^pedagogical 

^interests t^ standard literary scholarship. As the autumn wore on^ 
the individuality of these activities f^ed ia' the initerests of ,a 
cd^mon concern: the teaching of English in the twcf^j^ear college. 
Without aban(iontD| their various scholarlj^enterprises^ the Fel* 

Jlows,nevertijeless regan to see^ in constant interchange with on^ 
another, that their shared ^commiti&ent to their professional obli- 
gations o^ered a common subject that' deserved to have their 
U^l^^ Vtention^there anil then. 

During that^frigid wintarj then^ their papers* were drafted and 

^re(^|cafte^^^ouped and^re^ouped^discusse^ and edited. The result 
is this colTectiori, addressed to other college teachers o{ English^ 
purporting to say what .(We think we know- about the J^^hihg of 
reading and waiting to certain **Jiew** kinds of studehtslioiy famil; 
iaiJ in the.two-yiear college and elsewhere. * ' 

The traditionally t);^ed^pro|pssor in colfege or university (like , 

4tie) will Hnd some .of th^ statements surprising^ not to say alarm* 
ing. To responsibly teach the "new student" is not to*water down 
traditional approaches; it is to'^db something different Take-a^ 
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single example: the study of Hteratiue* in this instance is not a 
display of works of art, structures ©f language to be npted and 
admire^^* As Theresa EnrotH and others point out, contact is 
par'amdunt, for their students believe that if you ask them to read 
an aut|io^, tb^ you believe that what that author says about how 
^to hve should be taken seribu8l$^. Distinguishing between art and 
life, so crucial to our traditional' acacl^emic concerns with literature, 
has' to be postponed, or abandoned altogether. ^These teachers 
repeatedly ask themselves: WXdX might aonceivably te worthwhile 
in the twenty-lirst "century fo the student who wUl^ot be a reader 
Qf lit€rature?,Artd the opportunity provided our granl meant 
that we cotdd face some theoretical implications of that question 
anci its various answers. * \ * * ; 

We begm, then, with the stuijlents. James R.^bherly offers a 
•profile of U)^ new sfUdentHn his instance, on^ wto scores in the 
lowest third on various n^ionai t^sts of ability md aptitude. 
Rejecting a number of approaches that m effect are devices for 
keeping such students .shackled in lower-class position^, ^Doherty^ 
takes high groupd. *'Rather th^ih lowering our educational goals, 
ana the' students' aspirations^ we should ^arrange the world to Ht 
the needs of the students/' If this seems an unlikely possibility, the 
impulse nev^y:tfeeless apimate^^ much of the ifdvice that Doherty's 
colleagues offer to teachers'of the new stu^jlents.^ , ^ \ 

It should be adde<J that the student Ijodies _served by these""- 
twelve colleges arfe anything but monoirthic. But some character- 
istics are possessed more orje^ in common, by those we are here 
calling new students. They form a familiar list. The new students 
are poor at taking tesCs^ they lack s^f^^fidence in classroom 
situations, they, expect failure. They are job-o^ienteot to the point 
of being" anti-intellectuai. Their own ecpnomic survival is much on 
their^inds. They don't read very much. In sum, these are people 
who, a generation ^o, wbuld not have found themselves in insti- 
tutions called colteges. But the teachers whro are writing in these 
essays, fax^ from Jejjloring or bemoaning the presence of sucri 
students, are determined to provide them with an education in ^ 
Ei^is}! that . is supportive and practical— and based on the best 
possible liiTguistic an(j pedagogii^al principtes. 

The 'second paper reminds u^ of ,the,way* in which misused 
scientific terminology and procedures damage our teaching. James 
J, Kinney urges English teachers to .find their salvation in them- 
selves and not in "scientist'." ^ ^ 
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- There f6Uow*six fairly, practical proposals'for attaining such 
' salivation. The first two (Jeal mainly with method. Theresa L, 
Enroth discusses the various appeals that fiction can provide for 
the new student. They are Ear from ^he traditio;?ikl^it-crit appeals 
familiar to academe. In a related paper* Susan Blau silggests a 

* personal approach to literature, emphasizing the .reaJ-Ufe author 
and flying in the f^ce of the intentional-biographical "fallacy/^ 

The next fouip|fipers address themselves to various kinds of 
material *appropriate for new-student classrooms. Marsha M, Oliver 
defehd^^e use of popular "formula fiction*' fojLstudents who afe 

* unprepared for more sophisticated reading. In current Native 
American literature, Craig Lesley finds materials that can "invite 
the reader is listener to become a participant in the work/* Peter 
J.. Petersen brings the study of folklore directly to the wdting 
clafefoom, proposing that students provide thetr own materials 
for composition in the folk sayings and beliefs that are part of 
their culture. Finally* John Scally suggests that whatever one's 
choice of reading and vyriting may be, a moral dimension is both 
appropriate and desirable. Building on systen^atic steps in moral 
awareness, not-unlike ^he steps in Piaget's views of language growth 

'in children*, Sc^H^ prefers truthfulness in student writing, even 
over clarity. ' ^ ^ 

* The remaining essays turn to even larger concerns that underlie 
tHfi feac'her*s activity, Thomas C. Gorzycki calls for, atiumanistic 
response to the gloomy future of writing that is predicted \n the 
work of Marshall McJ^uhan and others. David E. Jmes cites Piaget 
and the recent work, bf Frank D'Angelo to justify* on solid theo- 
retical grounds, the^English teacher's concern for such traditional 
rhetorical mod^es as clarification, division^ an'd enumeration, A 
coniplementary argument by Arnold -T. Orza shows tfie crucial 
function of n^etaphor in science, in tha humanities, in all dis; 
?:ourse.s Rejecting th^e need for a choice between literature ai^d 
compositjont Orza calls for u recognition that all metaphorical, 
language can.be a source of power. Finally, Ed Hancock rerateS 
how the ipisuses of a^pair^icular word in hi^h fashion academically 
{in.Jhis .ca^^ excellence) can deaden the Teality around it, and 
through semantic smalysis he shjow^ how to escape such night- 
mares. ' ' * . ^ ' . 

As they completed this i^k and returned to their research and 
oth«r obligations^ the^eltoWs kincHy 'permitted me to write an 
introduction to their efforts.^And^th^ is it What.^e're hojfing^-^l 
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thirteen of us— is.tjiat this collection may prof^ide^ teachers of the 
new students ivith some fresh ways of sizing up their job, and then 
doingtit. Indeed, it's our growing ^onviction that much of wliat we 
have to say here about "new students,'* under present conditions 
in higher edujation, applies to the Jteaching of **old students** as 
welL . 

Walker Gibson 
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1 Three Ways of Looking 
-J .at an Open Door , 



James R- Doherty 

Onondaga Community College 



Our semi nar-^egan with a discu3sion of the i?/iaedru$, Plato's 
discourse on love and rhetoric. At one point Socrates restates the ^ 
'two conditions for artfulrhetoric:"Firstiyou must know the truth 
aboutltth€ subject that you speak or write about - - . secondly, 
you must have a corresponding discernment of the nature of tlie \^ 
soul, discover the type of speech appropriate to each nature, and 
order and arrange yodr discourse accordingly.** The same can be 
said of the teaching of reading and wilting." Arguing in part fh)m 
a Marxist point of view* James Dofi^rty reverses the sequence and 
explo^ ^the soul" of Vhat soma have called the *'new student." 
This exploration leads him to a^fense of a humanist-education 
for all students. ^''^^ * ^ * 

We teachers have a lot'of names for tUem^ and those poured out*in 
faculty offices are u^ally not complimentarytcopfirming that open 
ad minions ^ttiiients are seldom like your old classmates. Possessing 
varied backgrounds'and ages, they commonly lack the faniiliarity ^ 
_witji written language and literature*expected of college freshmen.^^ 
Cross, in Beyond the-Open Door (1971), characterizes this- "new 
student** as 'scoring in the lowest third among national samples of 
young people on the traditional tests of academic ability. She re- 
tains this fo^ her operational definition, but acknowledges the class, 
racial, and sexual bias underlying a seemingly egalitarian merit 
system for selecting those to be bkssed witii higher educatidn^^ 
There is a high Correlation between low testing and low socioeco- 
nomic status (a lovely euphemism, that); and it's difficult to get 
beyond high school if^ou're working-class, a poor tester^ a woman, : 
or nonwhite. Open aohiissions policy has made it easier for^some 
of these people^t least it has opened the doon Now* what are we ^ 
going to do with th^Jn? ' ' ' !* 
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As I seeii, there are three n^oCPBof rerrtedial education. The firstt 
and I believe the' most cohtmon n^odel, i$ meritocratic m philoso- 
phy and oftly offers a second chance for the new stutt^nt to prove 
his,or her fitnesS, The^seCond is an egalitarian nno^iel which hopes 
to give all metnbers of society benefits of the traditional coUe^ 
educatign/The third mbdel- is voca^onal ("or career oriented^ to 
use the new tefminology),,'offering"a **New Education for New' 
Students'/* the tjtle ojf Crosses propos^ jn Beyond the Open Door 

(1971), ; ' ^ . ;'^r y ^ ^ 

iV^t to Io6k at all threo^of-these models ofjreffiedialeducation^ 
to help teachers decide jwhat end tbey want^their t^achmg to serve. 
,'After all, it may be that *'every teacher in the community coUege 
is, in reality* a remedial teacffe/,'* astVitiiani Moore asserts* 

^lodell:PaomrtgtheSiit . " ^ 

' " , ' , ^ * * - 

Teachers aclHsenng to tl;^e first model sefe themselves resiftinfg the. 
wash thaj noWt)ut of the great gdld-dredging machines of the sec- ' 
^ond^ schijols. The, Uieory here is dearly^ mefitocrafic: through 
remedial education^ aselect fe^, the flecks of ^c^d^are saved from- 
the mjass and placed oa the conveyor, belts of higher education to 
be jefined into the stuff of the t>lite. While his less worthy classmates 
are sent back where they came frtim,the conteniiJorary.Horatio 
v^ger 15 given a helping hand on liis upwardly rnoblle way< Thd^ 
emphasis is' almost exclusively op access; once he*^ in, let*s see if 
he Gaq^ut that same old mustard? - ' 

ThisbHrlesojue of a ^cgrnmon attitude informing English teach- 
ing m Ihe cbfiomunity college results m/*the open doOr as revolv- 
in^4lobr*':rwith teaj:hefs as'the doorpien. Tire concept that**some 
people [read *'most community college students'*] don*t belongin. 
collegeVcan often be found lurking behind seemingly benigq; nqtions 
such as ^'they're not in fenor, ci^st culturally disadvantaged/* or 
*'suffenng from nt^gative self-concept*'* or **Jacking in motivation 
to succeed m academic endeavprs/* These comfortable excuses for. 
teachers' mability or unwilhngntiss to help these students provide a 
quite practical approach, JVe operate a system of triage: saving the 
few who can rise in the meritocracy^ doing-iittle for the critically 
wounded beyond admirMetering the opiate^hat their wounds are. 
sterf-infWct^d^ and recommending a goj>d graveyard for the rest-^ 
The few who^are saved c^n make*gOQdt^o the everlasting credit Of 
the institution. No one, ever heaurs from*the others (lost* as we are* 
)n the opiatB we administered)rand v^e put theleost strain oryour 
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paltry' resources. I find it repugjian^. The battlefield and jungle^ 
'metaphors aren't what I want irfforraing my te^acRing* ; ^ 
^\ ' ' ^ ' ' * ' ' 

Model 2: Molding into a Traditional FtiiHpi ^ 

T^Te crusade to give all students a full sh^e'^in our cultural jieritage 
is certainly lioble. Why shojald thofe suffering from poorschbolii^ 
experiences anfl social ir\equitie$^be denied their hum^ity, at I&^t 
as college can develop it? *Only because thfey don't behave lil^tf the 
traditionally cultured^ Maying th^-new student over into the tradi- 
tional student would ^eejn to be £e ultimate goal of all remedial 
efforts iiif the humaniti^rlet's open the door of the cultural store- 
house for all, not just for the elite of wealth and merit, those inces- 
tuous twins/ But there^^^ a lot of*^pitfalls in tiiis model of remedi- 
ation. , * . i ^ , ^ , 

It" ^ ■' ^ 

Overcoming Sofial Qnd School Experiendes • . . p 

First, it's no easy job. In a good analysis of the fiEdlipgs of thiis model. 
Cross (1971) goes so fiur as ^o claim that Vn^w students- ate not 
the same shape as traditional students**,(|:t. 158). Twp patterns of 
social and school experience feed upon themselves^ making it 
Impossible for^man^ of these students to Succeed in school without a 
^ teorientation to leamirig. In an article focused qri a primary <?oncem 
^language', development— Deutsch (1^65) explains how a teacher- 
perceived deficiency in language functioning dueHo^lass ^origin 
becpmes increasingly pronounced with each, year in school^ This 
cumulativiijteficitxauses school tolose^much of its intended social- 
ising and learning efK^'ct because language is central to the school 
experience, both for abstracting into manipulative symbols and for 
asserting JfneftihjBrship in a community Of learners. 

A stude^t*s awareness of ja personal inability to' perform, the 
lingqistic tasks expected by the teacher, and of the attention lav- 
ished on<the fe'W who can, reinforces a^nse af low status. This 
leads to- a reticence tp^ward communicating across the class lines 
that are drawn early and often in the classroom. Out goes functional 
motivation to , perform linguistically in anyth'ing but peer inter- 
action. Th&piolt distressing aspect oflhe cumulative deficit hypo- 
thesis is that It becomes progressively more difficult to reverse. 

Bruner also emphasizes, the. central importance 'of janguagk to 
formal education in toward a Theory of Instruction (1966)/echo- 
injg two Soviet expenm^tnfs v/^ich found that ''language, in short, ^ 
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provides an int'enlal i^hnique for programming our discriminations, 
our jjejiaviour^ our forms of awareness/If the re is suitable intenial 
language^ the task can, be done'* (pp. 108-109). So without "suit- 
able internal language*** the leaaming acftivities w<^d appear to bes* 
hopeless and very threatenmg to a student's integrity^ -given the 
student competition in most classrooms^Tb^n we have what Bruner 
•(1966) calls '^defending** r^thfer than **OTping/* **Coping resp^ects 
^he requirements of problems we encounter while still respectipg^ 
our integrity, , , , Defending is a strategy whose obiectiy^ is avoid^^ 
ing or escaping ^om probfems for which>ve believe there isno^ 
solution that does not violate our integrity o f functioning" (p. 129), . 
^ Bruner sees learning blocks as defenses against the activity of 
learning itself. Such activity threaten3 the studentsi sense of them* 
selvesj so they focus on protecting themselves from the dangerous 
situation. Bruner believes school depends on denaturing, or ^delibid-* 
InJzing learning, freeing th^ inteUectual activity from its^ affective 
links* For the new studenf'this may not hay^ hap pened< These new 
^students-^w6rkihg'classj wom^^ and minorities foV the mos^part— 
^rhave ficperienced, school ^ a series of consb^t attacks on their 
Wrth. School may be" so threatening to their integrity that they 
**miss^ out on a good deal of what is going on because they haye ' 
such an absorl^ing inyestment in scanning the world [hex^> of the 
classroom] for danger" (6fufterr^tQj£6, p-142), ' , 

* So *we have Ithe threat-of^failure syndrome which Holt details 
his en^agingH^u; Children Fail (1970); ^ 

Until r^etitly it had notocoined to me that poorstujl^nts thought 
djjfferenfJy about their woiTk than good students; 1 assumed they 
thought the same way, only les^ skillfully. Now it looks as if the 
' expectations and fear of failure, ifstongenough, may lead children 
to act and think in a special way, to adopt strategies different from 
those of more confident children, (p, 4S) 

Of course Holti Bruner^ and Deutsch are discussing preadolesceUt 
chiJdInen, but Gross deduces this same syndrome from her data on 
the new student. She found a lack of self-confidefnce in s<iiool 
sitjiations; nervousness and tenslbn inclass^ often paralyzing in their 
inte;nsity; and ^ defeatist attitude. The expectation of failure is^so 
great that mani; students quickly cease trying^ believing you ^can*t 
lose when you haverv*t made any bets. In light' $f the cumulative 
nature of the problem^ we college teachers are probably seeing the 
Wound at a more advanced sta^^ after years of festering, <i 

Because these 'students react differently to leaiping activities 
does not mean that they cannot fr^ed from the **pre-emptive 
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metaphors/* as BrungLcaUs.thenL He maintains that learning is 
almost involunt^, me human specialization. Can we expect intel- 
le<^ual growth in a new*studenl equal to that of the old student, 
^ once the will to learn ^ freed from its '^mind-forg'd manacles"? 
Min^ Shaughnessy, ( 1976), ^e guru of basic writing, believes so: In 
Bruner's w6rk and In John^Cafroll's#*A Model for School Learning" 
she finds evidence ^at^^giveh sufficient tin^e, amj^deauate instruc- 
excqpting tlie severely handicapped, can learn any 
My ^ill no matter how complex or subtle, 
may be differences in ways and rate of learning; 
aptitude is only a measure of time. Vjn. not so sure. Is it possible to 
reqrjent these stucfents to learning, as Bruner and Cross call for, 
^^pJJie competitive, class^riddeii educational ^stem? Perhaps it's 
notlhe students whb need to be reorien<^d, ^ 

* ?- * + 

Overcoming Anti'i^telUctualism 

But apparently that's not the 'only way in which student^ differ 
from teachers* Cross's research 09"?!) convinces her that they 
are career-oriented to the point of bein^ anti-intellectual^ and 
'^pragmatic seekers Of imtrfediate and tangible rewards*'^; that th^y 
«pend all their leisure watctiing television^ fixing cars, otsemng 
dothepi and thai they are.nonquesfioning authoritari^s by priri- 
ciple and personality^ Remember, thisisnodeficiency conception*- 
Crpss would .never call J'thfem** inferior^ just different What it 
come?* down to/ln her analysis, is that all the stereotypes are true. 
We might have known— there's "them** and there^s '*us/' ^ 

in ad^tlaon> the career goals of the second model are unrealizable. 
The monetary value of any college degree is in direct relation to 
its scarcity. When 80 percent of the population have a college degree 
it will, be worth no more' than the high school degree, significant 
only- when missing. The world won't rearrange itself to fit the ex- 
pectations of the new graduate, stnd that world expects that in 1980 
only 20 percent of its jobs will require coUege-trained workers. 
Sennett and Cobb fl973)>Teferring to Ivar oerg's Education and 
Jobs: The Great Training ^^bbery, maintain that the real skill 
requirement for most jobs (lave not iiflcreased in^ the last three 
decades. Automation and tiie growth of .technological industries 
are not replacing low-skill routine jobs with jnolSg^ intellectually 
tkicing worlf that demands higher levels of ediltation- One set of 
loi^evel jobs is simply replaced by a different set; or^ eyen worse> 
expertise is concentrated in fewer workers, causing an overall de- 
crease in the <lemand for skilled^ human labor, (letting through 
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c(HIege en masse will not help the new students vocationally;em- * 
ployers will simply raise the'educationaJ requjtrements for merlfel ^ 
\wrk* In a stratified society the bottom third will still be the hot-' 
tom third, although the means ^or maintaining rank may change. 

Modei.3: Educating fox the World t>f Work'*^ ^ 

The third 'renxedial model is now called "(Career educa^on*' (known 
as '^vocational eckication" in the good old da(ys before ^Jouble^ak 
was carried to such heights). Tins model seems to be waxing as the 
second' model wanes, Karabel (1972) reported that 30 percent of 
community college students were irhv^cational courses. Grubb and 
Lazerson ;(1975), in their excellent essay 'on career .education, 
•claimed a consensus that the figure was then about 50 percent. 

Comniunity c61l€ge teachers know loo well the growth of so- 
called career programs at the expense o| liberal arts c<5urses. The 
idea is jEo educate people with their fu^re place in the world of 
work (and, by the way, in the social ordfer) mind. John Gardner 
(1961)>^that incompetent phUosopher, writes that ^'An excdleni 
plumber is infinitely more admirable thai^ an incompetent philoso- 
pher/'^Cross (1971) rejoices that **Co!leges can be different and 
excellent too*' (or is it "separate but equal,*"' "et^juity notequality/* 
or "some of ray best friends are new students"?). This will lead us 
to courses in ''Writing for Plumbers** and "Pipes and Poems: Plumb- 
ing th^ Depths of Literature/* Education for the new student will 
be ainjied at ^'reducing expectations, limiting aspirations, and in- 
creasing commitments to the existing social structure* —that is, 
cooiing*them out. * " , 

.Maybe Slmone 5e Beauvoir (1974) can help us here, although 
admittedly in a different context:- ^ ' * ^ ^ 

' ^ — " ' * ' ^ / 

f At most they were witling to grant "equity In difference'* to.the ^ 
^ other sex. That profitable fonnula Is most significant; It is precisely 
like the '*equaL but separate'' formula of the Jim CroW laws^ime^ ^ 
at the N6rth American Negroes. As Is well known, this so-called 
equalltarian segregation has resulted only in the most extreme dis- 
crimination. The similarity juJt noted Is In no way duetto chance,' 
for v/hether it Is a race, a caste* a class, or a sex that Is redu<^d to, 
a position of Inferiority, the ipethods of justiftcatloji are th«$ame, 

' '*the eternal feminine" corresponds to t)Iack souls" and to 
^'the Jewish character/' . * . Both are being emancipated today 
from a tike paternalismr and the former master class wkhe^ to 
"keep them in their places^'^that is, the place chosen for th^. In 
both cases the former masters lavish more or less slhcere^eulogjes, 
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' either op the^virtues of "the good Negro** with his^ dormant, cl^ild- 
tsh, meny soul^he submissive Negrd—or on the merits of the 
^woman who is "truly feminine"— that is, Mvolous, infantile, irre- 
sponsible— tiie submissive woman. In both ca^the dominant class 

* bases its argument on a state of affairs that it has itself created. 
As George Bernard Shaw puts 1t/inisal>stance, "The American 
whit« relegates the blaclt to' the *rank x)f shoeshine boy: and he ^ 
concludes from t)iis that the black is g<)od for nothing but-shining 

, shoes." fhi? vicious circle is met with in^all analogous circum- 
stances; whenjan individual (or a group of individuals) ,is keftt in a 
situationof inferiority, thefactisthattieisinferior,Butthesignir ' ' 
icance of the verb to be must be rightly undfhtood here; it is in 
bad faith to give it a static value when it really has the dynamic . 

^ Hegelian sense of '^to have become" Yes^ women on the whole 
^;ia*today in ferior to men; that is, thetrsiiuation affords them fewer 
possibilities. The question is: should that state of affairs continue? 
(pp. xxvtwxkviii) . . , ' - 

Vocationalism has been with us since the 1880s, when 
pushed to increase economic productivity and limit social decay 
bj^eradicating poverty^, alienation, social unrest, and dropping out* 
Oddly, we still have all those problems. Vocational education didn't 
Jitflp VhP pmhl firnfl , npr d id it help the stud ents, About^Ujt^dld 
was to reinforce racial, class, and sexual bias and to make certain 
that those new students, immigrants arid migrating blacks, knew 
they were second-class. Here we are in the 1970s with the big lie 
of American egalitarianism^ encouraging everyone to seek a coUege 
education, with already too lAany underemployed coUege graduates, 
with high job dissattsfactipo and worker unrest, with a literal army 
of angry and, cynical Vietnam vet^riuns,. and having just passed 
through a crisis of racial and student unrest. Career education to, 
the rescue, Grubb and Lazersoo (1975) oljserve that 

, vocationalism has been consistently offered as a general solution: ^ 
itjupmis^ to integrate worktng-class and immigrant children into 

^ tlienigh schoofand to solve the labor conflictrhrthe late i^ine- 
teenth and e^ly twentieth centuries; U promised to solve theprob- 
lems of technological unemployment and the lack of opportunity 
for minorities during tha 1960'$; and career education promises 

^ to solve the problems of ov^r-educated and undereducated youth, 
restore the fit between schoolingandwork, and reverse theincreas- 
ing disaffection with the schools. 

The advai>tages niiay be manifold: the value of the elite degrees 
.won't be undermined; perhaps the mass would be better adjusted, 
or to put it another way," would know their place; and it's a lot 
easier to teach minimum vocatioii^al literacy than full] participiation 
in humanr culture. That is, if it wo^ed. Might a century of faOu^ 
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to hide basic social contradictions be ewded with-;a magical name 
change? Tljat woman who graduated from New Bedford Vocatitipai 
School jn home economics because lier.jftnior high counseled said 
that was where she belonged is going to be so much happier and 
more j^roductive will; her A*A*S, in child care. Now she can m^ke 
the minimum jvage wtiUe changing diapers in an. orphanage, rather 
than emptying bedpans in a nursing home. Don't listen to fiie mal^ 
content who yells from the back row, **lt's easy enough for John * 
Gardner and K. Patricia Cross to recommend tfiat-Hheir kids aren't 
going to be new students/' Cross even says that we'll overtsHrow 
status distinctions just so this plan can work. ^ 

Evaluating Our Perceptions of Social Class 

Before ■ we go any further, let's ask: What makes **an. excellent 
plumber'.'? Are people only their jobs? Shouldn't we work for the 
day whai every plumber is a humane man of lette!^, a competent 
phUosdfiher? Are *he plumber and the philosopher creatures T>f 
different ^species, evolved to fit the division, of labor? Just how 
differentareJhe-ofiJK^tudeats? 

These questions resemble those underlying Sennett and Cobb'% 
The Hidden Injuries of Class (1973). Are there a few elite people— 
*'us"— who are^oncemed with" matters otrcultural and philosophic 
cal inAport, who desire to rise above simple materialistic concerns, 
while the'mass-^^ftiem^'^are pragniatic, careerroriented hedonists^ 
^eing ^heaven ]^ a Seats catalog?" Is it true, and always to be true, 
that **culture 4rid the ^masses, if not necessarily enemies^ have^at 
best few intei^^ m common"? (p. 6) Is **mW livgs notby bre^tf 
alone'* a truism ojfily for an elite with an aptitude foxcyliure? 

What of the ^\nti-\n^\)f^f^f t}nU<im ^haf tlrrtiifi .'^par as preventing the 
new student from succeeding in a traditional liberal arts education? 
Sennett and Cobb (1^73)-discovered an astounding reverence for 
education and culture amon^ the workers th0y interviewed In 
^ Boston^ They found a deep-sea tefi. belief "that high culture permits/ 
^iiie in which material need can be transcended a higher form 
of self-contrpr* (p. 23). T^^se struggUng woricers insisted thaf their 
children receive more education than they themselves had because 
they saw education as an "escape from becomi^ creatures of 
circumstance, more- chance to develop the defense^ tfee tools of 
personal rational control" (p. 25). ' / 

But this h not some simple peasant faith in tne virtfiea of the^r 
masters.^They have seen how education works in practice, besides 
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sensing its potential/ They have seen the educated twist their ad- t 
vantages' into an opportunity to contribute less to the communal 
welfare while appropriating more of its benefits^ They have felt 
. the poi/?^ of the institutions^ of ^hod and work as they insisted 
. on tiieir inadequacy, throwing ffieir dass in their faces at every 
^ * /turn. They resent this Wploitation and these at^tacks on their 
. integrity^ and this hostility combines ^vith a loyall^ 16 their com- 
^ , .rad^j makings a complex sCmbiiftlenc? toward ^educa^o%rWhile'^ 
deipiring the virtues that education might bring, th^^ worker^ are 
unwilling" to^sac^ifice their pnnol5)les of class Ioyffl;y to personal, 
distinction. ■ ' . - * . 

The **pr^Si^atic seekers of immediate and tangible rewards,** 
when interviewed at length, reveal that theirdesireforacar,ahouse> 
^and the ever escalating ante of consumer goods is npt at all a desire * 
for creature-comforts; it is the expression of a need to affirm their 
pet|onal worth and their power to shape their environment, Sennett 
and Cobb (1973) describe a (^reek immigraat who worked as a 
' janitor^ slaving to* buy a home, not for comfort* but fpr "a sanct:u- 
ary^^a living space - - - where he would not find his place in §odlty * 
thr<^^ in his face over the smallest matters" (p* 48). ^In 1972 he 
earned $10,000* owned a home^^oveacar* had money in the bank 
for his children's education; .yet^ he felt'"vuinerable and inade- 
* quately armed, but what has he done wrong?" (p, 50)* 

^ These^a^re not some alien "them/' They need a humanistic ed^i-\ 
i cation for the same reasons, we 'do— to make sense of^eirHves-^ 
and if that sense cannot be made^ they need to do something about ^ 
It. As an Australia visitor to our seminar said, we need to ''main> 
^tain the integrity of theit stupidity.", ^ ^ 

Questioning Our Teaching GobIs 

Questions about standards must always be answered in light of 
teachers*' hopes for their students. If they are only interested in 
helping a mechanic write a parts or^er or read a repair manual, 
humanistic consciousness-raising is clearly out of place- But if , free- 
ing thwarted students to realize their possibilities is tfie teacher^s 
^Hd; rhetorical norms or standards will Ve of secocfdary concern. 
The controversy oyer **the students' right to their^own language" 
csuinbt be resolved by considering only the linguistic equality of 
dialects. If the goal is tcilielp Horatio Alger on his way, fit him out 
with a banker's dialect along with the pin-striped suit. 

What about the "backrtP-basics movement*' which seems not so 
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strangely coincidental with the career educailion push? Doesn*t'the 
definitioa of basics depend^ofr.the purposeiDf tfie edupatfon? DoeS, 
technical writing m^ke any sense without;^ endorsement of career 

^e^IUcation? These root questions hav§ to carry over into literature 

, courses as well. If yoUVe going to advocate teachihgpopular litera- 
tp^ rather than Shakespeare in the one literature course ^^ailable 
to many ^community college students^ are you tryingAo*reorient 
ypur students to the possibilitfes of Uterature^ or are you only ex- 
tending a disguised trackingsystem^lockingthestqdentsintoplace?. 
Shall we continue the college pre[}aratory business^ an^ general 
edxication^ systjem that victimized so many x>^oHr students inbi^^ 
school; or shall we try^ impossible as the job may be^ to overcome- 
the discrimination so inherent in'our educational |n'd social system? 

I dQn*t want to integrate people into an economic and social 
ordet that wastes their possibilities. If developing their capabilities 
puts them in traumatic conflict with the expects^tions of th» polit- 
ical economy^ so be it. Perhaps we can resolve the conflict in sttdi 
a. way that the full devdopment of evfery citizen l)e^:omes the 
raisQn dJ!^tre for the social order. Rather than lowering our educa- 
tional goals^ and the students* aspirations^ we should rearrange the 

^ world to fit the needs of the students. This contradictiin between 
the goal^ of educatioh and th^ needs of its master^ the political 

^ -economy^ makes futile any hope for^a fpurth models a best of all 
possible compromises for this best of all possible worlds. As teach-, 
er^ we will always come back to the same questionr Are we educa- 
ting people^ or plumbers^or only prospecting for the rulin*^ class? 
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2 "Scientism" and me 
Teaching of Engli) 
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-The prece^mg essay makes the p<^int*that- tbe new studenti are 
not statistical constructs but human beii^gi. Defining their needs 

'implies certain poUtica) decisions, Oines we teachers might prefer 
to avoi4-^t we do make these decisions,, and the way in which 
we dedde determines whether we dehumanize our students and, 
in so doitlgt dehumanize ourselves. In the foUowing essay, Jame^ ' 

: 'KiDney is also concerned with dehumanizing decjsionst but shifts 
our attention from the students to the. subject taught He w«rns 
agabt^ choosing "scientism** as a bftsic' approach to teaching < 

' English. . ' ^ ' ^ > . 



, ^Science and humanism are not opposites. We are not forced into an 
either/or choice between them, in their highest toipxis they actually 
merge and giv^ the world an Einstein or a Schweitzer. But the 
twentieth century seerns to. have posited science and humanism a^ 
opposites^indus^alization, technological warfare, atomic holo- 
caust on one hand, art, mii^ic, poetry on the other. We in the 
humanities have 9urseives been prone to dividing the world into 
*^us" and'"them,^* but with a curious result While believing in the 
sciei^ce/humanism dichotomy and prodaiming the superiority of 
the hunfanitie^^ we have belied our claims by flattering science 
throqgh imitation. We,scem to hav^ bought the idea that not to be 
scientific is to be irrational. the last fifty years, for example, 
literary criticism haS been pro^s^ely refining itself, into an imita- 
tion of scientific method. Now the teaching of writing seems to 
f^ce ao either/or choice^ta pursue^ eiS^ a scientific approach or 
an irtational one. If we are to^'^ltlliynistakes of the past, ^ting 
teachers today needreassurancoithattne dichotomy^and the choice, 
are false. C 
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The Re^ Dichotomy 
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pi Afoderh Dogma and the Rhetoric of Assent (1974), Bootti e^- 
plaind ttie Seal dichotomy ^ whfchis ngf betweer^_sci€%ice and hfStman- 

riStn^ bvit between ''scj^tism*'' ^d ''irrationalism.** Ac*/arding to 
Bodth^ this dualism began^ Mrith Descartes' separation of mind and 
matter/ When"" empirical science later demonstrated such mastery 
of the material universe, the concept of "scienttsm" emerg^^ This 
reT^^i^nce foV the empirically verifiable; ^empUfied by the logical , 
po^tivists, Contrasted with the "imUonal*\world of human values. 
Value judgments were not subject to ^wipiric^ analysis and valid- 
ation, and hence were ultimately absurd. Booth, in his best Aristo- 
t^an ni^finer, is^eeking*the via media, a'balanced view of reason*s 
p]^enn the^offairs of humanity. But his pl^a is for the future, the 
dfehotomy Booth rejects is still with us. We are still given to scien- 
tismic awe for soiejitiflo. appearances.^ I believe this scientismic 
attitude has long[^ been . apparent in our profession's dominant view 
of wjiat.lilerary critii^sm" should be. As attention shifts hoxd lite'ra* 
ture t6 writKigj that long*neglected.stepchUd, I fear the same scfen^ 
£ismic attitude may oome to dominate again. - 

— Man}c~of usJiasie^nsedJUtiPul-QLer osion in the humanities and ' 
blamed it on a dichotomy between science and^humanisnu As 
science moved from brie triumph to another in our cfentury^ ftom 
Kitty Hayvk to the moonj^the humanities lost their central role in 

^education and in hfe. Money and status flowed to the scienc€%^itt 
ttie world and^in academe. But this apparent triumph of science 
6yer rival fiefeis was not in itself harmful/ because science and 
humanism are complementary^ jnot^comiSetitive. '/"rfleV" could 
never defeat 'Jift/* Only w% could rdefeat ourselves. * \ 

As^e watched the sciences move into new buildings while 
English dei^artments huddled in the 'old, we began to create our 
own problems^ We wanted to get oft the bandwagon. Soon, every 
discipline strove to be an "-ology" in the restricted sen^ of **the 
science oV Emphasis on empirical procedures, collection of dafcsL, 
and formulation of ^laws*^ ^piead into every fiielcl'*The result. 
wasn*t that we became scientists or (hat we competed withliie 
sciences but that we infected our own discipline^ >wjth a felse 
dichotomy between ^ientism and irrationalism. , 

"Actually; the new sense of tough-minded objectivity had many 
positive effects at first, ^draining the swamps in which many hatf 
been mired. In psychology, £br example^ohnWatson^s behaviorism 
was a beneficial move. out of the long, sterile maunderings of the 
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intiospectionists. But ps^dj^ologists^ seeing an either/or choice 

between $cjehtism and irrationalism, chose scienttsm and gave the 
^ woj:ld B. Skinner in, all his glory. English teachers haV^ been 

smu^y aware of the p^chologists' folly, and smugly aware that col- 
^ * leagues in education, sociology, and political science have stooped 
, to similar folly^ursuing scientism'into ever deeper quagmires of 

data collection. and' jargon. But^nglish departments, more often 
^ , than not, have bieen equally guilty of pursuihg scientism; the old 
' * houses We have huddled in'^have been mostly made of glass, 

.. •>■■ ■ . ■ . . - 

The Ascent of Modernism ^ 

Earlj^r iti this CentUry the loss of religious faith and^t^e^apparent 
triumph of science drove humanists to take shelter in existentialism, ^ 

'T But belief in a humanly a^^sUrd^ ^ir^tiotial ui^verse ereat^d the 
doctrine of Modernism^ wliich has domiftated aesthetic ihoii^t , 
for^ decades. In brie^ the humanist turned away from the chaos'' 
and absurdity of the universe at large, to find solace in the, reason 

. and ^rder of man*s created Universe of art. The Modernist aestlietic 
led' to viewing a work of art as an object, an ordered structure 
■'^^^StpartSTWdTJius^tb' airgmf)haSis,on form: "~ y-^— 



Development of New Criticism * - 

In Uterary criticism, of course, this meant New Criticism. Again,- 
'the first effects we3te positive. New Criticism,^ as 6ne professor com- 
mented, taught many people how to read. But teachers of literature^ 
-no less than those iil other fields, became obsessed with objectivity 
and scientific precision. They soon cleafed awayHhe nifteteenth- 
century sw^amp with a vengeance. Romanticism ^Ind subjectivity 
becafne the foulest of dirty y/d0s. As Ohmann has pointed''out 
(1976, pp. 242-52), a bifurcated Englishi^^epartment develops, 
. pur raison d*£tre to the outside world wras the service provided by * 
teaching composition," but ojur self-value lay fh our /'disciplined** 
{q[)proach to literature, a now^-objectified "field" tp be categorized 
and analyzed like any other. At' first Nevj^Criticism— an<^ later, for- 

* ^nalism— held sway only at elitiet^hools, But bythe 1960s thedbc- 
trines and terminology were oiniupresent, andhy 1963^ Northrop 

* Prye,'in an essay for hew graduate^^tudents in ^glish, could asserT 
that their lives as scholarly critics wC(uld be devoted to classifying 
genres andAMpbing literar^structures. Once formalism- became 
the^ mode .i^ffraifling all liferajure teachers, the eitber/or choice* 
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hajl been Jnade foij^the English professidn^we,\ j^o^ had^chosen * 
scientism-^" ^ t , ^ ' T ' ^ ^ 

^ Vitith the choice mdde, certain results seeroeito flow inevitably, 
especially ,once the vestiges of opposition were swept away. While; 
all graduate. programs^ were being broii^t intojine, a similar unifi- ' 
cation of' approach tvas taking place vertically. Applel^ee (]|97.4, 
pp/185-215) relate^ how the Basic iWueslConference in 1958 led 
to the end of *'progtessivisiti*" in elementary and seconda?;^ English ^ 
programs. Emphasis on the subjective n^eds of the child virfer^placed ^ 
by the "academic liberal*^ approach, with^a cumculum logically 
organised fording to the structure, of the discipline. With the ' 
prQf^^ion solidly organized and solidly committed to scieMism, 
the question became; How scientific can yte be in English? The 
ansvirer, of couirse, was -bur blossoming love affair with linguistics. ^ 

Recruitmeht of Stniitujfal Linguistics - 

Strucfeiral linguistics hiui been around for some time before the" ^ 
sixties, but oUr search lor the ultimate in a scientific approach to 
language and hteratureV^ok eff just as trarisformational^generattve ' 
grammar (TGG) came the^ene. No subjective nonsense her^!^ 

"Thelea^S^^eo^nstfi'li^ ~ 
mathematics, and symbolic logic; the foremost spokesman taught 
at M"assachusetts InstttJtite of T^hnoldfey* Structural grammar,* 
however, did not lose out completely. In a circuitous route similar , 
to Poe*s, influence on Im^^st poetry, structural lingui^ics had 
influenced the work of French anthropolc^ist Claude Levi-Strauss, 
who$e structural ^anthropology in turn influenced French literary 
critics such. as Roland Barthes, Soon French structuralist criticism 
w^ all the rage in American graduate schools. This newest criti: 
cism^ is much more scientific . than the old New Criticism* which 
still involved syntagmatic— in effect, chroftological— analysis, J4ow' 
one could do paradigmatic analysis,, breaking the literary work* 
down into structural patterns arranged in paraciigms. Structural 

^ criticism now includes concepts taken from TGG and already 
spreading dowpward from ^.graduate centers to general classroom 
teachers..Steiniey (1976) points with pride tothedccomplishnients 
of Gerald Pfince*s **narratology" in reducing narrative art to '*phrase 
structure rules,? such as: ' . ^ ^ * 

. M St---^^ -*-E + CCL + E + CCL + E 
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Effect of Scientism on Humanities* ' / 

I began by implying \h^t the choice, and pursuit^ of scientism Has 
been a primrose path for our literary colleagues. We have all be- 
moaned ttie drastic reduction in number of En^ish majors in recent 
years, despite the fact that there are more students in college tod^ 
than tfver before. We have eJxplained th&t decline repeatedly in 
terms of contemporary economic, political, and social factors. 
With not a scintilla of supporting data, I submit that, more than 
^y other factor, our choice of scientism has ledio our decline. 
Again, it is not that the humanities and scien(^s are in opposition, 
but itather that the humanities once offered an alternative way of 
learning about and experiencing the world— not a better way or a 
worse wayrjust a.different way. Students once came to us for that 

Bmati\rer-Bntrljr prasuifig '^"fbT^^ 
literature, we achieved Ortega y Gasset's goal of dehumanizing art. 
Dehumanized humanities have nothing to offer our human' students. 
U they w^t fp^m^las they can go to physics and gefbetter, more 
productive ones; there the formulas can fake people to the moon 
and machines to the stars, pur formulas have done nothing but 
deaden the soub of young people who^ame to us eager to explore 
the "mysterious universe within. , / 

..'The end, in a whimper, of literary studies may yet be averted. 
The Outbreak of irrationalism in the late sixties was a powerful 
'statement of student dissatisfaction with the scientism that dom- 
inated academe, and the results have not been all bad. Interest in 
sWjjective criticism is growing," for. example, \h the work of Barrett 
Mandel,- Stanley Fish, and David Bleich. More important, the wide- 
spread interest in rhetorical <;nticism holds much hope because this 
^approach emphasizes the human relationship between author and 
audience in^ad of the 'scientific relationship of obseryer and 
object But, while th^ pendulum may Have begun to swing back in 
literary studies, the recent focus on composition may throw writ* 
ing^ instruction, after ^ears of benign neglect, directlyf into the 
tempting embrace of scientism. 
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Progoosis'tor Corrtposition 

Jusffas tbe earlier^bitroduction'of objecfive a^rpaches iiad an 
.initially salutary effect on psychology, the curt^nt^^xcitinb&nt in 
rhetoric and coniposition owes much to the/sweeping away of, 
stagnant,, uneKah^ine<f attitudes* In the 1880s, Barrett Wendell 
institution^ised freshpdn £:omposition as'a ne^ course at H^ard 
University, Despite the* general sem^uitics and "communication"' 
fads of the 19^0s and '50s, there \^ not.mu6h changenintii;the 
1960s, We know the chaos that has reigned since then, especially 
the battles between the "Uptauglrt'^and the "hang loose^ schools, 
as.EdwardP, J..Corbettonc?caltedTOiem. * , * ' 

Concurrently, objective knowledge fi'om behavioral and cognitive 
psychology, and from linguistics has been brought to bear on the 
writing process, stinsulating new theories and'much discussion of, 
what had been *for most college professors a moribund subject* So.^ 
far, so^od; but the path to a neosterility— this tim^hiddenbeHirtd 
a rich Eoliage of statistical anely^s, tabf>ratory experiments, and 
jargon-rwould be very easy to follow. Already t^e influence of Ije- 
havtoral psychology has been immei^ at the commiinity College 
level. Majfl^f us t^ao(^ers l^ve resist^ behfiyiorism for two^r^ons:. 
first, , it is openly hostile to the kind -of v&laes, ^uch as hianan free- 
dc/m and dignity, we proclaim, and second, it has been forced on 
us Afom outside^it 1$ the educationist^ sciehtism,;not ours. But 
so^entism it is, anU in^the form of objectives, programmed texts» 
and packaged **learryng experiences,'* it has claimed a solid piece 
of line writing instruction territory^* particularly in basic writing 
-eouraesr No-doubtV the baek-tp-feafiics movement will giv^ further 
impetus to behavioral approaches, , ^ ^ 

/As hume^nists, our response to behaviorism has been to increase 
the tempo of our own development as **sciei)tists exploring writing 
technology^*' largely by^tuming t^ th^ more compatible theo^iesof 
cognitive psycfiplogy and linguistics. Cognitive psychology, partic- 
. ularty the work of Vygotsky, Piaget,^ and Bruner> has provided a 
developmental theory* of language acquisitiq^ beginnings with 
innate^ structuring principles universally present in thehumanmind, 
Irf teaching the Unferle of Discourse (1968), Moffett has systeni* 
atically applied aspects o£ cognitive theory to wriUog instruction. 
D'Angelo's A Conceptual Theory of Rhetoric (197^-) has aroused 
considerable interest, and he too relies on cognitive psychology, 
suggesting*that ,it provided a scientific base^or teaching the tradr 
itional modes of organizing expositiSn, but for teaching them as 
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Jiguristics-beeause^ese' p^ittains actually^ conespond ta innate 
structures oC the mind. 

Not long 5go> however, scientism reared its head when ^Lauer 
/(1970) gave us pages of bibUc^praphy on psychology and flatly 
stated that we canijot have a heuristic for rhetoric without relying 
on. the scientists^ -provide it for us. BerthoflE (1971) responded 
with a cogent analysis of the dangers inherentrin Lauer's position^ 
but the c6g6itive psychology bandwagon has been gathering spe^. 

The problem, of course, is not with reaching out to science for 
whatever there is that may be of use to us^ Rather,'the problem is 
the belief that there is a dichotomy^ and that we are on the weak 
side of it. Cognitive psychology is not ahead of us in providing a* 
^heuristic for rhetoric- it is Just now beginnir^ tp gather bits and 
pieces of empiricaidata to support the heuristics we have long had. 
As D'Angelo indicates, Aristotle. presented us vnth classification 
and division, comparison a nd co ntrast, as wayg of exploring a *ub- . 
iBct Vt is gratifying to learn that Piaget and 6i^3E^rlSe''lnTW estab* 
lishing experimental verification, but let^s keep the cart before the 
horse- TVe have, in fact, in £lbow*s Writing without Teachers (1^3), 
a nea^peI^ect discovery procedure for rhetpri<^ That no psyclibU 
ogist can yet explain in empirical terminology why or how Elbow's 
method works is sure^ no reason-to reject j4^nat unless one ha$ 
^thoroughl]! dichotomized the world ^d G^cided that truth can 
only be found In scientism. Certainly, explorations of other fields 
H can be usefUl and stimulating^ certainly students of writing instruc- 
tiort should te intimately familiar with wortrocli as Moffett's And 
D'Angelo's, or even directly with that ofrfiagetx^r Brunerj but as 
programs to train writing teachef^ devest, we must be aware of 
the' self^destructive implication^ represented by scientism such as 
Lauer's* ' * , * , 
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The ^ew Grammar and Composition 



Closely related to our growing interest in cognitive psychology has 
been our general, enthi^asm for linguistics. In particulaJvUlf study 
of style has benefited <rom the objective nwthc&blogies provided^ 
by transformational:generative gtammar^ as Wiaterowd asserted in 
Rhetoric: A Synthesis (196S^pp. 103-111). Perh^more than any* 
one else, Winterowd has been associated vrith the iipplicgtiojMit 
TGG, and more recently of Fillmore's **frase gi^mar," to a theory 
of composition. He is also directing the nation's firstPh.p, pr^^fam 
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fully devoted to rhetoric and composition, Winterowd, himself 
presents a balanced view of the contribution new grammars may 
* , make to the teafching of wri^ng. He -states in Contemporary 
' Rhetoric that *'we now have a useful and productive 'technology' 
for teaching sentence structure/' Btit then he.asks the really impor- 
tant question, **Should we orshoifld we not run students through 
a series of "exercises designefl^ activate their [syntactic] compe- 
tence?'* He concludes that hermetically sealed exercises can have 
only ''a tangential relationship to the real use of languag&r ' that 
' "^systematic exercises tiave no place irt th^ composition'class/^hat ~ 
the^teaching of sentence structure should Jiave **all the gloriotls^ 
and productive lack of system that characterizes most reallangua^e 
learning tasks" (p, 254), 

This is a marvelously humanistic view and one that Winterowd 
maintains throughout his work.* Even so^ the insidious lure of 
scientism seems to touch him at times. Consider his statement in 
''Linguistics and Composition," addressed to composition teachers; 
"WeTieed to understand the theory, [of TGG] in general^ but we 
^ not' obliged to remain at the cutting edge of %^ field or to 
foUow the detailed arguments of linguists whtf^re attempting to 
bring their instruMent, the grammar, to perfection in any of its 
parts" (p, 201, italics added). The first half of the statement exem- 
j^ifies the balance Winterowd brings to the subject^ but the second 
half hints of scientism, iniplyirfg that hnguists are going to arrive 
at **perfection/* that we writing teacjierg are following their lead 
to some ultimate, empirical truth. Moreover^ .TGG is named an 
''instrument/^ su^^sting all the concr^, useful connotations of 
that term, reifying a purely theoretical cbnstructJ 

^ Winter<Jwd is well versed^n linguistics and, consciously seeks a 
balanced view of that subject*s relationship to composition. How ' 
much more easily those of .us who are not so knowledgeable m 
.linguistics can be tainted with scientism when we look at all those 
Jxee dia^ams^ phonological matrices, and impressive rewrite rules. 
"We struggle to Jeach writings we operate in darkness aruJ in do'ubt, 
and we are twentieth-century persons imbjued with awe for science. 

//^Scientists of language seem to hold the last best hope for our salva- 
^ tipn^ and we all too wilhngly succumb to the spell, 

Tagm^ljuc Theory of Composition 

One cannot discuss scientism and the teaching of writing without 
" mentioning another linguistic theory— tagirfemics— and the work of. 
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Yoijng, Beclcer, and Pike (1970). Just as TGG gives us Some useful 
ways of looking^at the' sjtxucture of Sentences, tagmemic theory 
offei^in^ght into the structure of units larger than the sentence^ 
especially the paragraph. Both TGG and tagmemics are helpful in 
post-facto djescription of writing, and thus have somethingTo offer 
at the*iate or editorial stages of the writing proce^ But, Young, 
Becker^ and Pike have chosen ta emphasize tagmemic theory as a 
heuristic procedure in the initial or discovery stage of the process^ 
and have borrowed the terms "particle^ wave» and field'^ from 

— physics jto describe this heuristio. Their system f6r varying one*s 
point of view on a subject obviously has 'some merits but I suspect 
'we may be falling prey to scientism if we accept its elegant design 

'and^^ien^c^teiininolQgy.as proof that it is the heuristic^ our own 
aiiswer to scientific ih^th'c^l^ _ . " ^ 

As rhetoricians> I think we should be more sensitive tojhe per- . 
suasive implumtipns of the scientific terminology. Particle^ wave» 
and field ^mediately bring to mind awe-inspiring successes of 
quantum physics—who dares qy^estion? In any events while I re- 
spect many of^those who acclainrparticlej.wav^ and field ^ the 
heuristic^ I submit that Ke might do better to take it with a grai^ 
of salt I keep remembefing Cord^'s t^omments in an article called 
"What I Learned at School" (1975), where he says: 

We hungered after variouar^euristic models for di^overy;. wes^^^r 
, . looked at this, that and the other'thmg as pailicleSf waves^ and -O 

^elds. We eveh tried the TUTO rhythmic method (and 111 be glad, 
^to answer letters inquiring after theTUTO mysteries). Butthe sorry' 
" — ^ truth is ... 1 was never able tq try portions of the essays firom 

different perspectives ... to take a pos^ble subject^MId it in my * 
handf t^ok at it this way and tl(at way* and scout jts possibilities, 
(p. 331) 

Corder^s experience niatches my own» and I simply wonder how 
many of usror how many of our students, truly find a scientific 
heuristic all that productive. In fact, it often seems that the niore 
scientific and systematized the heuristic^ the m6re it is apt to pro- 
.tluce the kind of mechanical writing Kenneth Macrorie calls 
i"Engfish^^ and William Coles refers to as "themewiiting/* Emig 
(1964) poiht)^ out that the more **consci5us"-the "writing process, " 
the more "conscious/* i.e.> labored, the result. Actually^ a heuristic 
need not be toethodical at all; fundamentally, a heuristic is any* 
thir^ th^t generates investigation snA discovery. A simple prop- 
osition can be a powerful heuristic if offered as a preml^ around 
which thought-may* be structured. For example, try offering is a 
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basic preniifle the proposition fhat men are more intelligent than 
women at the next faculty discussion of pay increases. 

JNeed for Moderation^in Viewing Scientism 

Wamock (1976a) correctly dautions ag^nst being ^^a&aid of 
theory,'' and I want to guard against my being misinterpreted. I 
tr3ly appreciate theoretical advance and enjoyed Wamock's own 
such o^erings. I am ^jmply suggesting that we not be steamrollered 
in our theoretical orientation int<> a one-dimensional^ scientismic 
posture. People talk a,bout making a bridge between scien'ce and 
the humanities, but the traffib seems to be all one ^ay. Imports 
are brought back ftom /orays into the sciences and we shove aside 
Vjiuch th|^ is of value in our own bSfcritage. I suspect, for example, 
utat in our enthusiasm for particle^, wave, and field theory, we may 
be neglecting the full potential of such nonscientismic heuristics 
as Kenneth Burke's pentad of act, agent, agency, scene, and pur- 
pose. This heuiistl?^ derives ftom a study of drama and focuses on 
^ the human element in a subject rather than on its "thingness*" 

Another valuable discovery procedure originates in a concern 
with the ipj^sjierious aspects of human creativity, rather than in the 
empirically identifiable stages of §o-called problem solving. Rohman 
and Wlecke {Rohman, 1965; Rohman & Wlecke, 1964) have given 
us a Very humanistic, rational approach to iqvention in their work 
on what has come to be called pre-wrlting. Their discussions of , 
jo\^al-keeping and meditative techniques have been neglected iit 
our search for structure and precision in discovery procedioies.,^ 

In sjim, we certainly should not be a&aid of either science or 
theory. We would do well, however, to be leery of our lack of con- 
, fidence which tends to make us feel inferior because we are n6t 
scientists ourselves. ^ . 

■ Linguistic Theory and Practical Application 

Actual scientists find our attempts to co-opt science rather confus* 
ing at times, if not downright amusing. For example, few people 
trained purely in linguistics haj^e any intere^ in connecting their 
work with writing instruction and don't seem to understand rhet> 
oricians'* obsessive insistence that there is a conn^tion. Most lin- 
guists, except for dialecticians, are quick to explain that they are " 
only concerned with ^'competence" (the theoretical cons{ruct that 
says all human beings come equipped with the capacity to develop 
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th&whole structure of a language) and notjwith ringuistic **per- 
forpaance'* (how people actually use a Igngu^e), Grammatical 
th eory^TGG, Wr exaraple-^can provide phrase structure and trans- 
formational rules which accurately account for'the production of 
aU Engli^ sentences th at are grammatical anci which generate nojie 
that are not But this fact does not mean that the mind actuaUy 
uses those rules and transformations in either: producing or process- 
ing sentences. Linguists are the first to state that there is no neces^ 
sary connection between their theoretical work s^dJthe way people 
use language in everyday communio^tion. As Chomsky says in the 
classic Language and Mind: . " * " 

^ We noted at the out^t that perfomiance' and compfetence must 
be sharply distinguished if either is to studied succ^fuUy. We . 
have now discovered a certain model of competence, it would be 
tempting, but quite absurd^ to regard it as a model of p^rfomiance 
as well. Thus we might propose that to produce a sentence, the 
sp^er goes tfirough the successive steps of constructing a base* 
derlvation> line by line ttom the initial symbol.^, then inserting 
lexical items and applying grammatical tiansfonnations to form a 
surCac^ structure^ and finally applying the phonological rules in 
' Uieir ^ven order, in accordance with the cyclic principle discussed 
^ earlier. There is not the slightest justification for any such assump- 
tion, (p. 157). ' 

To better understand what Chomsky means> we might look at 
linguistic rules as analogous to the ^^laws'' of physics and at linguists 
as th^retical physicists. Physics applied to the external world can 
accomplish c^arv^ous things, but it can tell us iittle about the psy- 
chomotor behavior of a'human being, except to describe its effects* 
Physical laws can describe and predict the flight of a handball as it 
is hit and caroms off waUs, ceilings and fl^or. But physics cannot 
jexplain what goes on inside the mind of an experienced handball 
player:that aUows him or her to know, at the instant the ball is hit> 
where to move to meet it. The pwchological processes involved 
are unobservable and unrelated to physical laws and mathematical 
formojas. The psychological processes involved in producing lan- 
guage are about equaUy unobservable, despite the best efforts of 
p^cholinguistsjo study them. 

ActuaUy> the pure linguist, like Uie physicisl, is not basicaUy 
concerned with the processes themselves, but only with creating 
formulas adequate for describing the effects*. Moreover> neither the 
theory of the physicist nor the thfeory of the linguist is true"; we 
know, for example, that Newtonian laws operate only within certain 
limits. These "theories are mental constructs, nothing more. They 
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are "Convenient wa^ysofdescnblng something that has been observed. 
They are siifiply devices, to use Owen Barfield*s phiase, for **saving 
the appearances." 

Scientists themselves Know these limitations and are refreshingly 
honfist about them. The best illustration of the limits of linguistics 
. as a science is ail anecdote related to me by a joung instructor of 
, linguistics at the University of Massachusetts. He compared the 
scientist studying language today with^a Wan who studied a Cok6 
machine/ Every day th^ man spent hour^ in obserVing as person 
after person walked up, deposited a quartpr^ and waited until the 
machine coughed forth a sh iny red ca n 6f Co\^ Intrigued, the 
jobserver puzzled over this phenomenon at great ^gth and nnaiiy^^ 
constructed a theory to describe how it worked, Pfe rushed to his 
workshop and soon produced ^ beautiful workin^i^^nodel that 
looked just like the Coke machine and duplicated its functioning 
right down to the soft '*plop" as tfie can came oilt. One day, how- 
ever, he suffej^d a fatal shock. He was again observing the original 
machinjB when, for' the first tiiiie, a Cok^ truck pulled up. The 
driver opened the machine, took out the collected quarters, and 
filled tfie interior racks with shiny red cans of Coke, Our observer, 
of course, had built a machine that took in the quarter, flattened 
it, rolled it into the size and shape of a can, and panted it blight 
red. ' ' 

The^Eisk in Adopting ScieAtism " 

The problem is not in our scientists, it is in ourselves. We want too 
much to believe that there is an answer to all the problems of teach* 
ing compositibn, and, wanting that> we are too eager to see science . 
as the r^eemer. We might jae more objective about our problenjro 
if we saw them as parallel to those faced by our colleagues who aie 
teaching music and art. Most of us would findjt amusing to vratch 
them scramble all over optical and acoustical physics ir^an attempt 
to learn how to teaCh basic drawing or piano. If we are not careful, 
someone will fill our need to believe, but it won^t be the scientists; 
it will be the scientismic men^bers of our own profession, especially 
those in the graduate programs of prestige institutions* The fine 
minds working in our most renowned graduate caters have devoted 
years to making the study of literature as scientismic a pursuit as 
possible, and vre have seen^the gospek according to Harvard, Yale> 
Berkeley, and Hopkins spread dpvm the academic pi^ramid. 
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So tsoc^ thes^ worthies have regarded composition and rhetoric 
as inferior, methodological rather than substantive subjects. But if, 
as seems likely, the academic study of literature diminishes to an 
occupational status about on a par with the study of classics, then 
other name-brand instiUitlons will follow the lead of Iowa, Michi- 
gan> Southern California, and Ohio State into the writing business. 
In that ^ent, as now, the law of academic downward mobility will 
govern. The danger is that/scientism may govern with it, for scien- 
t^m could qiiickly come to dominate tl^e te^aching of composition. 
Picture an item in the mLa Job List: "Bggin'ning Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Disser tation m tagmemic heuristics^ to teach three comp 
lecnonsantfpossibTeupperdivis^^ required, 
publications desirable." Dozens of sweaty^^palmed neophytes who 
at that job description will wander hotel hallways, Raiting for the 
chance to become th^ "heuriJ^fics person" at some tiny college. 
And students will wander college hallways^ drivsen from scientismic 
writingclasses just as they were driven ftom literature. 
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Bopiie commumty college students do not resemble those described 
by James Doherty. Thejr parents have gone to college^ and they i 
too have .always expected to go. However, they have had Jittle 
interest In En^ish In school and have learned nothing about the ^ 
humanities. Distracted by televl^on^ these studentsaie impatient / 
with booKs. At the California C9mmunity college vebere Theresa / 
Enroth teaches, -second^semester freshman English provides an y - 

introduction to drama, poetry^ and fiction. Since it is not required ' 
for the Associate in Arts degree nor for transferto most unlversl- 
tieSf the course Is elected by onl^ the fairly capably studentrwho 
have Known some academic success. 6u,t even tney have iitUe 
experience of literature and are puzzled^ perhaps^even anxious^ 
when they confront it in the classroom. ^ 



I am a tough-minded, no-nonsense teacFier of literature an^^tom- 
position— of the timeless wortjs^of the imagiiiation and of clear^ 
logical exposition. I am an open-mmded liberal: I woul^ never 
indoctrinate my students. I would <lefend to iheir deaths their 
right' t(S resist, challenge, hnd disagree (in logical, clear/prose). I 
believe the ^rld can be set to*rights with language. £^am alsp a 
sensitive soul wh^ Icnocws that deep in the hearts of eVen the most 
inarticulate student lies i>oetry. I teach my students about the* 
beauty and" symmetry of the pre-Copemican universe. I impress 
tMem with the absurdity and indifference of the world. I slip from* 
the chain of being one week into Existentialism the next^^displaying' 
utter conviction. In short> I aAi a;&ctiizoid^ a phony> and a liar^ 

I am afsotglven to overstatement. ^ut my students^ too> are 
esJCtrenUsts^ They believe that I believe tlie. substance of^whatfever 
literature I teach* No disclaimer will rescue ftoe firpm their convic- 
tion .that the ^:onten^ of our literature represents my views. For 
them> response to ideas and themes in wha^^ t^sl^ iSfimmediate 
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and honest. They assume it is the same for me^ ahd whether or not 
I mean to proselytize^ I do. 

Knowing this, I must confront the possibUity that implicit in 
eve^ choice of poeiiij essay^ or story is an effort to influence the 
students' views. Even while f try to center discussion oxi sl^cture 
or device^ I am promoting a world view. I am irjculcating what I 
conceive to be 'civilizatiop. Like the statues in e! Cufni^tings^s 
,parkj my choices of specific examples loom solidly as delmations 
of my own values and convictions, ^ ' 

Content as a Factor ^ " / 

I do not believe I am alone in my failure to con&^t the implica- 
tions of content Many Englisti teachers^ preoccupied with gienie 
and style^ avoid these troublesome implications. And we miss^ at 
the same time^ the simplest and strongiest method of interesting 
our students in reading. In our own bloodless world of f orln» every* 
thing> as Amtjeim (1966) says, seems to count except th^subject 
of the work. But for students^ form is only a hazy concept; their 

, ^ primary interest is in the subject^ and their secondary interest often 
ts in the teacher*s attitude tow^ the subject* They haven *t learned 
to command the ^tical stance that enables us to escape the "com*- 
pelling call of art." Students associate literature with real life, 
directly and unselfconsciously. Art verifies and explains their 
experiences without their being aware of technique* - ^ ' ^ 
We, i& teachers, choose a particular novel not just because we 
think it will be "teachable,*' but because we like it** It engrosses us 
fiufficientiy^so that we .are willing to read and reread it* Th^ pleasure 
we feeli^an intricate mixture of interest in subject andi;heme and 
an appreciation of style,.form, and t§xture;mudi of ourenjo;/m6nf 
is personal and unexamined* Each of us hck^ a range of interest and 
satisfaction: above it, the leading is too difficult to yield pleasure 
easily; below it^ the subject pr its handlinjg is offensive or dull. In 
choosing to teach a book we like» we inay be placing enjoyment 
beyond the reach of ipany of our studentis* Though Thq^au advises 

1^ standing on tiptoe to read» most of us caii enduie only a limited 
number 'of "improving" bpoks at any one time. For our students^ 
most books are "improving" books^ difficult partly because Uiey 
must be read on schedule* But even with the implicit coercion o^ 
class requirements, students usually niake some effort to fmd .plea- 
sure in assigned fiction. We need to encourage their enjbyment by 
selecting books within their range of interest and pleasure. 
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Interest in the Classics ^ ^ 

ChooMng literature within the students* raoige need notmean pan- 
dering to fads or doubtful taste^ nor need it mean stepping out of 
our own ralige. Most of us are not half as aesthetic as we think we 
are. We like* books that satisfy our curiosity as well as books that 

^ make us feel well re^d. Booth (1961)caiitends that reading satisfies 

' a basi(:*need to leami This is borne out, I believe, in my stud^ts' 
iriterest in Greek tragedy and mythology {They thii;ik they ought 
to know fundamental ma^rial even when the content is incompat- 
^ ible wjth their own beliefs and observations^They wish to know 
something great and clas sic; f or thljrthey^^tigve come to college, 
and for such works they ar^^^ing^o hold their own values aiid 
convictions femporarity in abeyance. They will usually make the 
x^ame conf e^ions for Shakespeare— and more easily because they 
often find something romantic or amusing in his plays, ^ 
Before I figured out these things about students^ interests, I mis- 
took their respect for xknown classics for an interest in the great 
themes in litera^re, arid I chose to teach them fromlrving Howe's 
collection of Seven Short Novels, I ejicountpred antipathy and bSre- 
dom* I heard depressing comments ab(5ut ''all that death'* and the 
"dumt) chaijacters." Short as the sel&tions were, I was Unable to 
impress my students with the rich variety of masterful styles. After I 
took them bej^ond Sophocles^ and Shakespeare, their reverence fox 
learning p^ed. They had not come to college to read Henry James 
or even Tolstoy, The subjects and ideas and characters had to be 
closer to their own experiences, Considenng our society's adoration 
for youth and. terror of age and death, how could I get them to"" 
^ empathtj:e with Tolstoy's Gerasim? Unacquainted as they were with 
■'humility, how could these freshmen feel anything for Flaubert's old ' 
servant with her stijtffed parrot? With their wholesome psyches and 
ever-adjustable personalities, could they be anything but irritated by 
James's neurotic pupil and his tutoj^ Almost nothing in these stop- 
ies coincided with their limited experiences. Only "The Secret 

' Sharer" touched their imaginations and suspen<jed their disbelief. 
My stiidents rejected anguisli, despair; and death. Each of us 
brings to any work of literature our ovrt\ associations and faculties 

^ for understanding, in an e^y on'taste, Lucas (l557) points put 
■ differences in response: "One can never rationally say (as people" 
^persistently do, with that familiar air of mingled sorrow and super- 
iority), 'But you otight, to like it."- Art, in providing form for our 
perceptions and experiences^ also conveys and elicits feeling. Our' 
indents are una|;kle to enjoy reading that doesn^t involve their 
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emotions. Their limitations may arouse intolerance in some English 
teachers; we Bgre, nevert^eles^^ paid to expand students* minds. 1 
tried. I worked hard to teach stories I liked, and I probably implied 
U^at my students ought to like them. But they did^not like the 
stories; they did not work hard— and they did not learn. My alter 
nitive lay, in conTronting my own limitations* I needed to learn 
how to engage students* mterest in the study of hterauire, 

^ources of Reading Pleasure 

Like most English teaciiei^, I have always liked to read; I respond 
. to art with pleasure. This pleasure, according to Arnheim(190o)^is 
''no molt specific than thepurr of acat." He also compares pleasure 
in readiiSg tjp that in eating, a comparison that does not seem to re- 
flect theSt^Sty and complexity of reading experiences (although 
it does su^ggest parallels of taste and forced feeding), Reading pro- 
vides enji^tyment and fulfillment of needs on many levels. Good 
readers ca^*t describe the plealijre, nor explain why it leads to more 
diverse anq^more demanding reading. Peelings, perceptions^ and 
understandiii^ all seem to compel readers toward more ^^lactivity 
and even toward active critical appraisal. But we know out students 
are not*good udders and are seldom ready to join pur usual game 
of examining form and style. If they are to get anything out^of 
'reading, they must be ensnared by a gubject they can understand 
and characters for whom they can feel something. To nave mean- 
ing for readers^ fiction must objectify and externalize fpezV human 
conflicts. Emotion provides the energy of art-T^nd ti}e pleasure. 
However, we want our students to do more than purr. 

Reading pleasure derives m part from the distance iand pattern 
the author gives to experience. Despite their empathy! readers can 
" retain their perspective artd feel safe in the knowledge that they 
will see events and characters whole. Readers survive wie most per- 
ilous adventure^and devastating losses. The dangers, demands, and 
randomness of hfe seldom permit sucli satisfaction as fiction pro* 
vides. Fiction allows us to confront aspects of our Uv^s and images 
of our natures. Fiction allows but does not insist. 

Three Responses to Fiction 

My students, however, insist whenever possible oij confronting 
their problems and images. They bring their crises to class. They 
seek involvement— personal and intense— and if sucW participation 
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is lacking^ they complain rather precisely that they ''can't relate to 
that" 

^ Their behavior exhibits each of the primary ra4>onses to fiction 
delineated by Lesser in Fiction and the Unconscious (1957). He 
says every reader reacts by^identifying, analogizing, Juid appraising. 
In the last twenty years> Juilgian theories and mind/brainjresearch 
have modifiecf our definitio;is of ''the unconscious," but the sub* 
stance of Lesser's theories remains. We can underst^d '^uncon<* 
scious^' to encompass the pei;peptions and feelings not yet willingly 
or totally accepted by the more rational or logical part o± us. Or" 
we can simply term the responses innate, or natural. 

Identifying 

Of j£he responses de^beil by Lesser^ identifying seefns most fam- 
iliar to^i^s; we have used it as a means of stimulating class discus- 
sions. 3ut identification is more than simply putting ourselves in 
another's plac6;rit expands our capacities for discernment and com- 
passion. Wejrec(^gni2e ourselves in several characters simultaneously, 
th^depth and dispersion ^f identities varying with our sel&knowl- 
edge. Identification relies on both understanding and imagination. 
Ffction a09ws|us to see our own complexity^TM^ see ourselves as 
villains and herpes, as victims and oppressors. Part of our satis&ction 
lies in re<^gnizing our all*too-human condition—in knowing we are 
like others* in htnowing we are not alone. Those who prefer not to 
look at their own contradictory natures are allowed to be spectators. 
Fiction does riot insist on conscious identification. 



^ Analogizing 

The second response is a creative one, and one we are likely to 
regJard f^ peripheral to literature. Analogizjpg is a bit like daydream- 
ing; it may seem totally irrelevant to the teacher who is trying to 
attend to'.the text. Accoming to Lesser,' howeVer, we all create 
parallels while we read.' Satisfaction may lie in remembering or 
inventing a pleasant event or^m reconstructing and altering a pain- 
^ one. Some of my stujlentsVecalled their firStdpve as ttiey read 
"Araby.", The process of analogy does not detraetff^m the read- 
ing but reflects and ehhances itsWeaning. Operating like a photo* 
montage^^ like counterpoint or harmony, analogizing makes few 
demands on our* attention whij^p,adding depth to^our reading 
pleasure. 
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Appraising ' . 

Appraising is the third response^ andL'it so%nds'mQch Uke something 
"^we ought to be teaching. It only fayntli^ resembles literacy criticism^ 
however* Appraising iSLa basic^ continuous effort to comprehend' 
events. We incessantly c^mpaxiijaitfeT, interpret, categorize; we test 
fictioo against our own experiences* Students from California 
_valley towns, for example, examine Steinbeck's views of migrant 



workers againsrtheir~6wn bacJTgroimd^^ This innate tendency to 
evaluate involves numerous aspects of learning. As teachers^ we 
can help students lo expand and trust thb tendencyjand to develop 
bases and points o f reference for their appraisaj/S!^ , * 

Each of the three response^ to fiction arises from content* the 
jtiost accessible aspect of literature/ For the experienced reader; 
■-content provides only a sm^ll|part of the pleasure, but for most of 
my students, content b a centjral concert. They are innocentof the 
effects of style, form, and tes^ture— and will remdin so unless they 
can "relate to" the coifbent. To tell them form cannot be divorced 
from meaning, to say the charapt^ and -settings and situations 
exist -only as the author chooses to present them, is worse than 
useless. They have heard it before and still do not understand. . 

The power of content and of the students' need^to respond to 
stories directly^ as if there were no writer, sh^)wed clearly in ftiy 
students'* reactions to two stories by Saul Bellow.^5eiee the Day is 
very short novel with lots of dialogue and little, description. It 
iJoes not even have a difficult vocabulary. Despite th^se advantages. 
Very few of my students liked the story at all. They are not espe- 
cially tolerant, and the- excesses of Wilkie puzzled and dis^sted^ 
them* They could riot empathize with him; he is a New Yorker 
and a loser, and they are neither. They could, rtot see why he was 
hanging ar6und the hotel, sucking up to his father, and drinking 
Cokes for breakfast. They would have left town, after a healthful 
instfint breakfast, and pumpe(i[ gas in Fresno rathelf than flounder 
like Wilkie. \ * 

I have no idea why, when I abandoned the book in which Se^e 
the Day was the least popular story/ 1 chosfe to teach Bellow's* 
Henderson the Rain King. The novel is long and full of strange 
people, with -even stranger names. It includes long, descriptive pas* 
sages and flashbacks that elude sequence, ©ertaii^y Henderson's 
behavior is bizarre and his aging person is^pulsive by all'the 
standards one would expect ray students to apply. feut Henderson 
is a seeker, a believer, a lover of life and action. My students loved 
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hinxr-They evidently shared Wayne Booth's willingness to "subor 
dinate nund and heart to the book" and to enjoy it to the full. 
Taken by Henderson, they were ready to surrender all resistanoe 
and to examine the story in every way-^to discuss structure^ themes," 
motifs^ atnd language. Entree was^ achieved VDecause of the novel's 
content and the students* powerfuUy^involved emotions. . ^ 

As English teachers^ our greatest limitation is not in how. we 
teac^h but in being unaware of what we teachr In literature ^e 
emphai^ize form, style, genre,*^anon> and critical modes; in com- 
position we ^iFpound qn thesis, logic, coherence, and^commas. We 
behave as if our own sophisticate enjoyment were djjwved from 
an art devoid o f feeling and meaning. Arty piece of literature seems 
to serve our puqp>ses: we can remain aloof from content and 
emotion^^firom ,the who^^' range of human response to humane 
letters. We can do this.' But^Iook where it^ts us. 
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Susan R, Blau- 
^ Middlesex Comirjunity College ^ 



^ Like t^ose of Theresa EnrothsSusan Bkiu's suggestions about teachv 
ingli^teratureto first year college students empha!siz& the concrete, 
contentK>1riented approach. She fmds that traditional Uteraturejs 
^ a proper and, rewarding study^ but that^t^^ditional methods of 
' instruction need rethtnlcing. She begins her discussioA^withacall 
for demysttdcatlon o£ the rcfading of ^itecature. Her specific sug- 
gestions about the student-centered approach to literature under * 
line the importan^of ^dying the artist^^ th^ boundary expand* ^ 
ing nature^ofin^ativity, and the students* intense personal involve- 
' jn^nt^'h what tiiey read, 

Sometimas I get the feeling fhat the teaching of literature is aii 
ai^achronism— at least for my students. Are dental hygienists, sec- 
retaries, and mechanics going to ^reatj or care about McMurphy'^ 
battle with Big Nurse or Holden*s breakdown or, even more^renfote- 
Iy> Ahab's manic search for a whale> wfien they can have totally 
absorb^g entertainment just by flicking a switch? Haven*t we 
already been u^ere^» some of us kicking and screaming^ iij^to 
McLuhan's postliterate society? 

The case has been made many times, of course^ for the4>ower 
and importance of literature in defining our humanness' There is 
Xio.4ieed-io convince, an avid reader of this, »Yet l>ow can we sjiow 
the mental health techni^^ians that McMurphy^ Holden^ and Ahab^ 
can speak to their needs and concerns as individuals as.Well aspar^- 
professionals? . * ' 

If the, problem is that literature seem^inaccessible to our studelits, 
the solution does not lie in ^bowing to the inevitable, onslaught of 
the McLuhan age and teaching media in place of reading, It^s as silly 
to throw out the literature as it is tb throw gut the students. The 
answer is either to find literature that is accessible, as Marsha 
Oliver suggests in her approach to.nontraditional literature for the 
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"new student," or to find a way to bring traditional literature to 
* the nontraditional student ^ ' - 



Demystifying'Literati^ 



My appro^gHl^^tQ teaching literature in the first college years begii 
with den3y3titication. Many of my students have a sense Uiat^ad- 
ing literature is an elite, intellectual activity that is beyond their 
reach. I would like-to help them see that reading^ndiinderstaHding 
literature are not arcane rituaVs practiced oplyin the presence of 
the high priests and priestesses of Conm^^alid Lit. IL We have to de- 
stroy the myth that iiterature is s^jB^ing that one either innately 
undersjtands or ^vill never compr^end. We go aboutdestroVingthis 
myth for our students b^Klestroy ing it for ourselves— an unnerving 
'thing for Engli^ te^iefiers to do. 

There^are^^pf^urse, aspects of litwture that our students will 
never be^..able to understand. L am no^u^esting that all of our 
kn9w)^ge is accessible to, them/ But I am suggesting that most 
_ . Jege people are capable of reading'^d enjoying literature, and. 
on a fairly sophisticated level, if we allow them to become initiatefj 
into literature from a position of pleasure rathei^ than one of pain- 
fuUnaceessibility. 



Apprc^hing Literature by Studying Writers 

^, In the, preceding essay' T|ieresa Enroth focuses upon the specific 
^^^^content of a litera^ work. It is, after all, the concrete and not the . 
absTra'Ct^hich^iiltracts our students. Another concrete and Enjoy- 
able Way to approach literature is.tfirough a study of the artist 
Intimidated by the fear of committing the intentional or bio- 
— — jTTiphirrtl fnfl acv, I have tau^ jji feratu re as I was taught it in the ■ 
waning days of New Criticism, as tnou6irB5?jk5"appe9red--©n-the-^ - 
^^iiterary landscape fully formed and leather .^und, unsullied by 
human hands. Not only doe^^is view separate the artist Q^inthe 
work, but, more^rlously^ it also prevents the reader fromleapw- 
ing that writing%nd reading are human activities beset by'anxiety 
and climl^xed— sometimes— by triumph> 

fitepary criticism, whether it ^sr^ he formalistic or any of the 
aesthetic, e^Ricalj or scientific modes, Has beeiiijthe traditional way 
^ifi^ which^udenU are introduced to literature. Yet the^very act of 
iUsing formal criticism as a way to understand a book elevates the 
importance of the critical apparatus sidestep^ e'^irect reading ^ 
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experience* Eventually criticism becomesjarger than the literature 
it, is supposed to examine. As Clark (1976) writes, "No longer 
siHip^ the hand-maiden of literature, criticism has become more 
cleariy and more clamorously an intellectual enterprise in its own 
right.-." (p. 224). * 

It seems to me that many of the traditional approaches t(rt:ritical " " 
- exposition not onJ^ overpower but also limit the literature. They 
limit because they suggest that the literature (and therefore the 
human experience it expresses) can be looked at in one way, divorced 
from any larger social^ political, moral, historical, or artistic reality. 
Such sp^ialization may be fine foa: scholars and perhaps e^^nJor^ 
upper-division students; but my students have too much fragmen- 

, tation i n the ir lives already. They are plugged into- Psych, at ten^ 

^oc,:at eleven^ and Lit. at twelve as if there were no'conimon- ^ 
ground among them* Even the abbreviated titles alienate. Students 
3^ deli^ted» and .sujprised, when a bit of knowledge from Psych. 
~ "/cSfbe ^plied in Lit. - - 

To me a more interesting approach would be to use the life and ^ 
times of the person behind th^ words to show therhi^torical, polit- * 
icalf social^ and ethical worlds in which the artist lived aqd worked. 
Explore how these worldly conditions, as well as the circumstan^s 
of the artistes life, influenced his or her world view. ShoWfthe 
artist in context with the world, the times, and* the artist^'^ envi- 
ronment Out of this grounding in the artist's personal landscape 
the work of art grows and takes on new meaning. ^ 

In an introductory literature coune,seventeenai- or eighteenth- ^ 
century poets often are rejected in favor of modem poets, who, 
we are told, can ''speak'* to the students. Students are already 
familiar with at leasrsome of the nuances of the world and time in 

modem poets write. But students also can relate to poets ^hp 
jfrom oth^^nmes^-ajQdother places aiTHgain access to areas oi%y 
knowledge formerly closelhto4ii$m. ^ ^ - ^ A 

Take an extreme example; PuritaiTAntfeiS^i poetry is taughl, ii 
at all, in the upper-division counes* yet an incredible richnes%^f^ 
experience is lost by this omission in tbe first college years* So 
much of our modem society^our literature, myths, and ethics^is 
roofed in the J^mtan era. Living in a seventeenth -century theoc- 
racy was substantially different^from living in a twentieth-ceniury 
democracy, and yet the closeness of our modem society to Puritan 
New England is undeniable. Not Mly have we inherited the Puritan 
work .ethic, bui we also can tracVmany of our national attitudes 
toward sex, religion, an^ politic^ our colonial anceston. 
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^ There is no reason not to teach traditional colonial literature to . 
first*year students. One could introduce them to' Anne Bradstreet, 
a woman who lived on the edge of the American frontier (atthat 
Hme Ipswichj Massachusetts), often separated frs^m her husband. 
While raisin g eight chi ldre n , she still managed to find time to write . 
some impressive^ very personal poetry* A study of BradstreetV 
poetry would tielin with topics such as Puritanism* the role of 
women, and the place of poetry in Puritan life. Considering the con* 
, ditions of the pehod, the fact that Anne Bradstreet wrote poetry 
at all becomes an extraordinary act, a 'q^iet kind of rebellion, and 
the poems she wrote can be approached with a sense of their con- 
text* They no longer seem' pulled out of tjjne and place; but part 
of a world that is comprehensible tod^,« Modem students* with- 
out knowledge of the woman and her times* might understand the 
wit but piiss the courage in t|^s poetic retort to her critic^: 

i am obnoxious to each carpiag^tongue 
Who says niy hand a needle better fits, 
A poet's pen all scorn I shotijd thus wrong, 
^ For such despite they cast on female wits: 
Ifl what i do prove well, jt won*t advance, 
TiW'll say it's stolen^ or else it was by chance. 

I suggest ^at Anne Braflstreet can indeed speak to our students. 
uSlJerstanding the writer jn context with the time provides the 

^ student vfith a way ioto the literature. Yet the writer niust not 
overwhelm the work ofcart, and so it is important to make the leap 
from the person to the persona^ from the real person to the fictional 
world. Without this» there is danger that some students may dismiss 
Syiv^iarTlath*s poetry J>ecause suicide jsJmiSroral, or ignore "Howl" 
because they don*t like homAseJoials. Or; to the other extreme, 

^hey may become so fascinate^by Emily Dickinsonis person that 
they neglect her persopa. 

* Approaching Literature by Studying CreatwitS^ 

What I have been c^heemed with up to this pgint is the use of the 
artist's r(^e*in the c^ative process as an entrance to the literary 
flvork. The next aspect I would like to examine is the artistic process * 
itself. What is it? What is it that we do when we write or paint or / ^ 
build w compose? The complexity of the question makes it almost 
unapproachable. However^ a few years ago I had an insight into 
the nature of creativity, w^ich relates in part to teachingliterature. 

After our family Thanksgiving dinner in Washington, D: C** I 
wandered off for a few hours to a van Gogh exhilSit at the Phillips 
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Gallery, After viewing two rboms of van Gogh pictures^ one partic- 
xilar self-portrait, ^which I had seen many times in reproductions, 
ensnared me. Tm not sure whether.it was the wine-laced meal or 
the intensity of my immersion m van Gogh, but it suddenly seemed 
dear to me that the ^oldness^and the-anger of the brush strokes 
in the portrait were not my world translated through an artist's 
eyes, but a world never seen and probably never woxild. It 
seemed to me then, and still does, that the artist ^es another 
dimension of reality, or, in fact, creates a personal reality that is 
substantially different txom mine. I thinh: of Yeats, Eliot, Faulkner, 
Joyce, C. S- Lewis. ' 

If this theory is true, then 'Sl^ becomes eaaer to see the task ot 
the literatture teacher as one of ^^exp^dir\g horizons*'^ trite 
metaphor perhaps, but also a powerful ^me if the horizdns are ttie 
outer limits of our defined world. I don't suggest that this is a 
mystical or inspired experience, although it may indeed be. After ' 
all, van Gogh*s paintings are often described as, extraordinary or 
works of genius. Certainly the artistic expression of his realitj^ has 
touched many and pei^iaps has even caused some to shift ttieir ' 
focus on the world. However, this experience may also be the 
down-to-earth realization that the heroes, of ttie world "are not 
necessarily white, middle-class, or male. This realization, too, 
changes forever the way one views Ijfe- The student has to learn 
to push away the limitations of the known world, jxist as in the 
parlor-game test for creativity the participant can connect ttie nine 
dots with four continuous straight lines only by going beyond the 
visually su^ested boundaries (see Figure 1). 




Fig.- 1, Enlargmg one's vision: a test of perception. 
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This view of creativity as the expansion 6f traditional bound- 
aries^ along with the artist-centered approach to literature, su^ests 
a connection between literature and composition* It also suggests a 
reordering of the traditional sequence of composition firsts then, 
liter^ure. If we begin with the artist and the artist's worlds th^* 
student will see by example hojv^a^al person exists^ experiences a 
certain set of circumstances, and tken translates this into art, Writ^. 
ing then moves away from **themewriting/* which William E. C<>les, 
Jn (1971) describes as **no more than a kind of transcription^ a 
known, not a way of knowing, a w^y of saying something, not 
something being said/' Writing becomes the creatiye*act of express- 
ing ^ subjective reality. It becomes art. 

When we examine literature as a personal statement about an 
artist's perception of the world, emphasizing that it is an expres- 
sion of something important that the artist needs to say, it quickly 
becomes a concrete example of what we want our students to do 
when they write. As -van Gogh translated his sense of the world 
onto canvas^ inexperienced writers also must study their worlds^ 
outerWnd inner, and from this examination find something impor- 
tant U) say. In this way literature can serve not only as an example 
of ,h/5w and why to write but also, by opening their world to other 
places and other people, may give the students someth^ing more to 
say. It makes sense, therefore, to begin a fteshman English course 
with a study of literature and then move to writing. 

Approaching Literature through P^r&onal involvement 

My final suggestion about making literature accessible to students 
is perhaps the most logical. When an artist has a personal vision 
thai IS translated into a work of art, this private perception^of life 
is brought into the public world. Once 'The Love Songof J. Alfred 
PrufrofcJtV wa^ published, Eliot's vision of modem mw was no 
longer his alone but in the public domain, R^ev^r, a reader can 
bring this pubhc statement back to the private, subjective world. 
The reader of 'Trufrock" in a'sense re-creates the work by filter* 
ing Eliot's images, words, and, rhythms through pericrhal experi- 
ences and biases, The-eighteep^yeikr^ld student reacts to ^rufrock's 
lament grow old" with less sympathy^ but perliaps more objec- 
tivity, than the middle-aged reader. The ct>mpletion of the move- 
ment from writer to reader allows literajfure to be a powerful^ 
intensely personal experience, , And. so" the highly subjective ap- 
proacli^ literature seems not only logical but appropriate, 
^I want to lead my students to the point vJiere.tJiey can use 



literature to learn about themselves and the larger world, Kafka 
remarked that 'la book should serve as the axe for the frozen sea 
within us/* That same axe can be used to chip away at the percep- 
tual rime which limits our view of the external world. 

Teachers of the very personaf, very subjective approach to liter- 
ature have often been called self-serving and nonacademic. I have 
repeated^to^my students the enjoinder to be objective^ to look at 
pig Nurse as a symbol rather than as a person^hoping all the while 
that they will come to be deeply offended^y the oppression of 
the human spirit which she symbolizes for me. I come to literature 
because it touches me, speaks to me* My students may never h^ve ■ 
this experience if J deny them the power of their personal involve- 
ment by demanding objectivity, expecting the humaniitic values 
expressed in literature to somehow rub oft 

In this personal^ subjective approach, literature can be liberating 
in an idealistic^ humanistic sense as well as in a pragmatic^ political^ 
sense* It can be an^scape from the narrowness of the places in 
which we all dwell. 

On the personal l^ei, 1 ymii my students, through (Jieir involve- 
ment with literature, to begin to understand tolerance, to concede 
that other people may have perceptions of reality a;id live in 
worlds that are different from their own, but which are still okay. 
I WBtnt them to understancl that they are not alone but still unique 
by seeing the commofiness of human problems and the variety of 
responses to these problems. I want them to understand that not 
all problems can be solved. 

Using Literature to Interpret Social Values 

In a political sense, I want to help my students extricate them- 
selves from the s^f-Jimiting definitions of their class-oriented live^^ 
.and values, and begin to be aware of a world bigger than they 
thought— and with more options. It is a-common experience vs^hftle 
teaching *^he Unknown Citizen" to resize that many students so 
completely accept the values which W. H. Auden is satirizing thaU 
they initially fail to detect the irony..The poem then becomes a 
fine tool for exploring commonly accepted assumptions about 
material possessions, technology, conformity, and individuality. 
The woods are fUll of writers who can shock readers out of their 
complacency, and perhaps help them move from what things are 
to what they might be< ^ 
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It seems to me that this is one of the most radical things that 
fcan be'Bdne in any education system, to help students break away 
from the self- and cultutally-limiting definitions and to touch their 
world with a comjpassionate and realistic sense of what can be 
changed. This is especially radical if we are dismayed at education 
today as it creat^es individuals who fit comfortably into our fast- 
moving, progress-ori^nte^i, scientifically based technocracyHndi- 
viduals who don'tyquestion, write poems, or make revolutions. I 
see^literature as tMe perfect vehicle to reawaken students to a sense 
of their sharedT humanity. Literature is of human creation and as 
such reflects fqa human condition in its squalor and in its beauty? 

If literature isfeS^ to be presented as an area of impor- 
tant human concern, then teachers of literature will have to shake 
themselves loose from , the traditional assumptions about how it 
should be taught My suggestions about the .neecl b demysti^ 
literature, the role of the artist, the creative process, and the^uS- 
jective m"ode are offered^not as a solution, but to provoke thought 
about the teaching of literature to the students who are in our 
classrooms now. It ts these students who inust be toudied By liter- 
ature, who must find in literature the humanizing forces that we 
claim are there. 



5 Popular Fiction: Remedial 
Literature for New Students 



Marsha M. Oliver , 

Anoka- Ramsey Comyiunity College 



Many writers in this collection argue that exposure to humanities 
courses is vital for all students. Marsha Oliver makes the practical 
observation that new students won't awaken to the humanizing 
possibilities of literature it they refuse to. enrol) in literature 
courses. In her experience, weak readers u^'/' sign up for an elec- 
tive class in popular fiction. ^Such a course gives them the chance 
to read material that traditional students read before coming to 
cojjege and ^ raise their Jevel of reading -maturity so they can 
appreciate and understand serious literature. 

Many two-year colleges have shifted their original mission: where 
formerly they prepared students for transfer to four-year institu- 
tions, they now offer them a marketable skill. Often these colleges 
began with traditional liberal arts requiremei^ts, but pressure from 
government funding agencies, state universities^ and comj^hunity ' 
members forced them to limit their transfer courses and expand^ 
theu* two-year vocational programs* This situation occurs primarily 
in open-door colleges serving low-income communities. Because 
economic survival is the most immediate concern of students at. 
these schools, they are reluctant to enroll in courses which they 
regard as superfluous— courses for whicji tSey niUst pay tuition but 
which are not directly related to future jobs^ 

Instructors in the vocational programs often su^poij the"^ stu- 
dents by lobbying for fewer humanities requirements, not wanting 
student^ to **waste" their limited time^nd money.on courses that 
have no immediate practical return. The administration usually 
accedes to the demands of the vocational lobbyists^. rationalizing 
that those who are really interested iti humanizes classes will select 
'them as electives. But this is often not the ca^^ particularly with 
traditional literature courses; in colleges wher^literature is no 
longer required for graduation^ clashes are often disappointingly 
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small, Bepause of past experiences with the ''highbrow" tastes^J 
En^ish mstructors, students decide not to enroll m elective courses 
that deal with serious fiction and poetry* They have sampled the 
selected readings in the required &eshman7;ompositibn course and 
have found them too abstract for their interest and reading level. 
In one midwestem college, for example, the instructors chose to 
teach Melville's Billy Budd in their composition classe^uring the'' 
Vietnam protest years, .thinking students would find the conflict 
between institutional authority andpersonal conscience "relevant " 
Only the teachers were atouse*d; the students fell asleep^ complam^ 
ing that the^story was boring, difficult, arid depressingvAs soon^^s 
the literature requirement was waived they abandoned this ne^es- * 
sary exposure to the humanities for more practical, '*real itorld" 
courses. Many left school with two-year degree certificates but no 
courses in litera^re, history"; or philosophy, 

In an attempt to attract more students into literature classes, 
some instructors have rearranged the m^terial,^boping that perhaps 
a thematic approach would be more appealing than the traditional 
historical grouping. What they failed to realize is that no Tiiatter { 
how attractively serious or mainstream-literature is packaged— as . 
''Love Themes in Fiction," oi: **Tortured Heroes in Drama apd 
Poetry," for instance^t still rf^quires a level of reading maturity 
that many students have not achieved, particularly those called 
"new students" by Cross'(1971). She describes them as people 
who have never been successful in school, who feel intimiBated in 
the classroom^ md who are suspicious of imfomteition that chal-^^ 
lenges their values. Few have CTer read for pleasure, and most were 
raised in environments where reading wa/pot emphasized. ^Truiy 
members of the McLuhan generation, tfey spent their fonnatire ' 
years in front of the television set; now that they are'in college, 
they often cut noon classes to watch soap operas on*the TV in the 
student lounge. ^ ' ^ 

Students entering private four*y ear colleges^ in contrast, haVe, 
had more reading experience than their new-'Studen t peers^ although 
admittedly they read less than their preteievisipn parents* They 
enroll in college literature classes, ready at least to begin lo'pking at 
mainstream^ fiction because they Ime experienced the vJonnal^ 
stages of reading development, commop to most educated people^ 
during childf^pod and adolescence- In the early'gJ^ades ^hey read 
serief^ books djbout daring young detectives, athletes, orphans 
and then movei^J to popular or category Jfiction^ with olderlheroes' 
and heroiiies, dtkring jtfnior high or hi^ schci'ol,yVrhileat tne^ame 
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time starting on some of the classics. By college their reading 8^11 
has reached the point wher^ they are comfortal?te with litetaiy 
devices such as allusions, flashbacks, or digressions— aU puzzling to 
the new students in the two-y^ar colleges who lack this background. 
The ability to appreciate and understand serious literatur? seems 
to come after a person has had a wide exposure to Action-filled 
• plots, strong heroes and heroines, and the other charaok^ristics of 
popular fiction^ > / 

*i / 

Popular Fiction as a Literary Option / 

Operating firom this premise, some two-year colleg^'English instruc* 
t<frs have considered offering courses in popular.iiction to supply 
the new students with this missing stage of adolescent^reading 
developn^nt. But when they suggest reWsingmeir curriculum to 
include courses whose material follows a predetermined formula:- 
^ such as westerns, mysteries, or adventure stories— their traditionaUy 
educated colleagues and administrators ofteri demur, despite assur* 
.ances that fIrs^rate pojjular works wiH be^studied^ot books by 
Mickey Spillane or Barbara Cartland- Tlffij^ feel that popular fic* 
tion should not be taught at the colteg^'level because it is not 
intellectuaUy demanding and is lacking in literary merit. Common 
arguments parallel those of Petrine (1959), who states in the intrO' 
ductiqn to Sfory ami Structure that popular fiction is no*^Sn 
appropriate topic for college study because it offers the read^t: 
pleasure rather than a ^^keener awareness of what it is to be a - 
^ human being,"- He criticizes the sympathetic, action^^ed plots, 
' the reliance on suspense and gimmicks, and the fact that popular 
fiction slips "snioothly through the mind, requiring^ittle mental 
effort. " Worst of aU, it gives the reader "superficial attitude^ Reward 
life" and "false concepts and f^se expectations of reality*" 

These comments should- not deter English instructors ttova 
teaching popular fiction to the new students, for two reasons. 
First, Perrine's arguments apply'to students who presumably have 
passed through the adolescent stage of literature appreciation; for 
them, such a course would not be parficUlari^ challenging *or 
worthwhile. The new students, on^he other hand> didnH learn of 
Nancy Drew or the Hardy boys uptil they saw th^iA on television^* 
Finishing a two*hundred-page j:nystery novel is a demanding task 
/or those with eighth-grade reading skills. Second, gtjod popular 
fiction is not th^ pap that Perrine mak^ it out to be, although it is 
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written for a different purpose than serious literature- A popular 
writer tries to provide readers with a pleasurable escape from real- 
ity, while a serious writer tries to give insight iijto^ reality. The best 
examples of both kinds o£ fiction usually achfeve both goals, dif- 
fering only in degree of subtlety, Jhe literary merit of a popular 
story or novel depends on how imaginatively the writer works with- 
in the boundaries of certain conventions rather than on how crea- 
tively he or she explores new territory. The best popular writers 
transform stock characters, trite plots^ and implausible situations 
into something new and entertaining. Such writers vary old stereo- 
types, invent ingenious twjsts to familiar plots, and create such a 
rich fantasy world that the reader's interest is sustained for long 
periods of time. Serious writers work with the same basic material 
but they are not limited by the demands ofafbrmulaic convention. 

^Stereotyped Characters 

Stereotypical pharacters are an essential part of popular writing^ 
usually being too good or too bad to resemble real people; in con- 
trast^ serious writers-ti^-Lo present characters wh^ behave the way 
humans really . ^ct in specific situations. CawelJ^i (1976) explains 
that good popular writers vitalize the old ster^ypes, "often add- 
^ ing new eleme nts, by showing us some new and unexpected facets 
op^^elating'them to other stereotypes in a particularly expressive 
/ia3hi6n/' Qne lieans of achieving this vitalization is to invent con- 
Urasiictory tr^ts for what otherwise appears to be a stereotyped 
ch^MctejN^For ex^ple, Sherlock Holmes, although a direct imita- 
ti^t^rPoe's C, Auguste Dupin, has such a unique personality that 
headers have been fascinated by him for decades. Holmes is a mas- 
ter of rational analysis, but he smokes opium, and once, in a burst 
of patriotic passion, he uses his pistol to shoot the queen's initials 
. in the wall, } 

An authoValso can give significant touches of human complexity 
or frailty to a stereotyped figi^re, as Georges Simenon does with 
Inspector Majgret, In th? course of one investigation, Maigret feels 
attracted to a forty -one-year-old alcoholic murderess. As he trie^ 
to understand his conflicting emotions, the reader gains at least 
. something of a "keener awareness^of what it is to be a human 
Being/* despite the fact that Maigret is Cut from the same bolt as 
Dupin and Holmes, " 
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It isfrtrue that picks in popular fiction are predictable;lri contrast, ' 
choices made by the characters determine the plots pf serious liter- 
ature, regardless o/ whether these choices disappoint the readers' 
wishes for a resolution or a happy ending- A*pot)ular work is writ* 
ten according to a formula that traders have found pleasing over 
the yearsf^d its success cannot be judged* by the originality of its 
plot The' best: popular writing teases its readers by threatening to 
break the f^^mulaic pattern and then reassures them by returning 
to a faihiliar structure. The charm of formulaic literature comes 
firom the repetition of a formula, .but in a different way^that makes 
the rider's expected experience more intense-^thout fUnda- 
mentaflly^ altering it. 

Poptuar writers don't try to heighten theiir readers* awareness of 
reality as do the writers of ferious fiction. The best popular authors 
presenya slightly remote, ideal world which the audience can still 
accept having some conne<ition with reality^imOar to the "pri* 
marysi^orld'' invented by authors of fantasies. The formula story 
crea^ its own field,of reference which relates to the readers' pre* 
vious familiarity with the formula itself instead of to their actual 
experience with life. The result is to m^ke theni less inclined to 
measure the story in terms of their ordinary standards o^ plausi- 
bility. If writers establish a successful imaginary world, they can 
Uretch the limits of plausibOity and stOl retain eager reader accep- 
tance. At the end of John Buchan*s The Xhirty-Nine Steps, the 
readers are so enmeshed in his primary world that they barely 
notice how unlikely, is the d^c<^^ery of the mysterious steps. 
Works like the Sherlock Holmes^stories or Gone with the Winft do 
contain stereotypical characters, unlikely ^ituations,^ an^ obsolete 
themes and values; but they give readers pleasure, years after they 
were written, because their fantasy world isjso complete and inter* 
esting. 

' The literary merit of popular fiction, then, depends on how^ 
imaginatively writers combine famOiaf ingredient^ to take the 
reader awai^from the real world, not on how creatively they in- 
vent uhuffual characters and situations to j^ake the reader more 
deeply into reality. AlMough some may consider 'popular fiction 
as J^oldus^ good popular writing is composed of the same basic 
elements as mainstream literature^ making it appropriate for intro* 
ducing weaA readers to elementary literary concepts and principles- 
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Benefits of Popular Fiction * / . 

Half of the students at the college where I teach are reildmg at the 
eighth-grade level or below, and almost all therp VouW^be called 

_riew students by Cross. We have successfully taught coufees in pop- 
ular fiction to these students and we find that they pan understand' 
concepts si^ch as conflict, character, plbt, suspense, ppint of view, 
and style when they discuss them in relation to a^cJok they can' 
actually read. They soon realize how much more satisfyinga com* 
plex*character is than a flat one when they compare the characters' 
in Agatha Clltistie's Murder on the Orient Express with those^in 
Dorothy Sayers*s Gaudy Night. * * ^ * 

In addition to giving the new students a foundation on wh^ch 
they can eventually build an appreciation of serious literatur^^ a 
course in popular fiction. answers many of their personal needs* 
Vocationally oriented people w,ho have previously met witli little^ 
academic success usually hesitate to sign up foroneof Iheseclasses; 

-*but if w^ assure th^m that*they'will be able to do the work, and 
temptthem with tidbits from the assigned readings (corpses stuffed 
up chimneys, aiid so on), they agree to try it for a few days. Once 
in the cIassr;oom, they are surprised that they can rea^r the books 
and comment on them intelligently. Their confidence increases as 
they discover that they do have some criticaPjudgment and that 
they can distinguish between hack work and good wtiting^ When 
they read that Ixjrd P^tet ^imsey {in Murder Must Advertise) dive$ 
from the top of a high fountain into a shallow pool and eperges 
unscathed, they are able to discuss the limits of plausibility. They 
have no problem in understanding the importance of setting and 
its relation to suspense when they read about Grimpen Mire in The 
Hound of the BaskerviUes. They notice the sentiipentality in gothic 

'rpntknces. As their confidence grows, their hostility toward "im- 
pr^^ical" intellectual activities decreases. * ^ 

. Reading and discussing popular fiction also sharpens their^Bte; 
to think critically; a£ students identify the conventional aii^Kn^ 
j^listic values often present in ggpujar ts^ritingj they learn td|Pog- 
nize andl evaluate their own assumptions. For exampti^many 
.'books provide ppportunities for discussing sex' role stereotypes* 

/students can analyzet^ masculinity as presented M hard-boiled de- 
tective novels anAthen deci<te whether a "real rtan'* actiAlly is a 
hard-4rinkingf h^pd-fighting, emotionall;^ uninvolved lon^r. Gothic 
romancespresent an excellent chance to discuss a woman's role in 
society. Cfhe gothic convention demands that the heroine be a 
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poor, passhref^ friendless girl who fears she«n't pretty (but she is)*. 
She has few redeeming features, beDig ordinary, poorly educated, 
and characterlessHbut she ts good with children. Same of our 
mature women students identified ynfh ttiis passive hercflne at the 
start of one, mystery course, having read endless variations of the 
gothic formula in their spare time. But aft^r discussing a gotMc 
tomance in class, they realized how they differed from this chal:-^ 
acter, particuIaHY since they.hafl made^the independent decision 
to attend college 'and perhaps prepare for a career, 

Soxr^e students are able to make Jthe leap to serious f idion after* 

^they understand how it differs from popular writing, if they don't 
feel threatened by aesthetic values different from their 'own. At 
my school, traditional^ classes in poetry, short story, and American 
Jiterature averaged about six students each during one^ spring term 

'^several years ago. Aft^r yre be^an offering courses in popular fib- 
tion, enrollment in these classes increased^ and inuring 1977 each 
of these subjects drew about twenty-five sjjiji^ts. Roughly one- 

^ third of those in the so-called traditional courses Mad previously 
taken k class Tif popular fictionsr People who formerly would never 
have chosen even*one literature elective are now taking two. 

These reailts suggest jthat ft is unrealistic to expect pragmatic 
students^th weak reading skills to choose a course that examines 
the works of James, Conrad, or Melville^ ,We should take pto ac- 
count their level of reading maturity by providing them with the 
chance to experience the adolescent stage of literary appreciation. 
We arenH serving the Deeds of all our students if we limit oUt liter- 
ature offerings to traditional courses that attract only a fevr people 
each^terfn. Even if these new students have enrolled'in pollege pri- 
marily to improve their chances in the job market, We should eht^e 
^them into courses that expose them to a more creative and human* 
izing alternative for their leisure hours than watching television* 
Popular fiction, possessing its own kind of literary m^t, is one 
way, to introduce inexperienced readers to the pleasures of escape 
fibtion- Some will gain the confidence and conceptual understand- 
ing necessary to advance to mainstream literature^ and the adult" 
level of reajling maturity. 
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\ \ 6 Characteristics of Contemporary 
>^ \ Native American Literature 



Craig Lesley * ^ 

Clackamas Community College 

Qraig Lesley's essay reflects Susan Blau's idea that effective 
appr5ach t^ literature includes a study of the writer and the 
worid in whlclr he or she lives. This approach is particularly per- 
tinent to the study of Native American literature. The perceptions^ 
and values of Native Americans differ'ffom those of Anglos be«' 
cause of the many differences between the two cultures. There- 
fore, a proper investigation of Native American literature neces- 
sarily includes some understanding of the Native American's world 
view. Lesley also suggests that the process of studying Native 
' American^ literature and culture will enable Anglos to gain another 
'perspective from which to evaluate their awn ideas* of the .way* 
things are. 



When N. Scott Momaday was awarded the Pulitzer Prize In 1969 
for Bous^ Made_ of Dawn, contemporary Native American litera- 
ture gained riational Recognition. The excellent Indian anthologies 
and novels published since Momaday's work demonstrate that 
Native American literature continues to be a magor literary force* 
Nonethglessj many reade^ S^jP'^i'i puzzled^about the new" Indian 
writers be<^ause their wo^s^rotnnot be explicated fully accbtding 
to familiar literary criteria. ^ ^ 

This bevvilderment decreases if readers bear in mind that^the 
Indian writer's perceptipns^ values, and culture are different from, 
those familiar toTi%T^*iglo. Once these diflFerences are accounted 
for, we can better uivderstand contempoi^ary Indian writing.- 

By studying Native American literature we learn that there are 
other ways of perceiving^ other values operating; in the process^^we 
increase our Uiiderstanding of the Native American's perceptions 
and values. We also gain another perspective from which to view 
our own idea of the^^^jrj^ngs are. , . " * 
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faipart^ce of ti^ Lan$l ^ , 



An investigation of contertiporar^Native Am^can writing reveals 
theplose relationship between the^Writer*4^or^ aiid^tlie^la^ Na* 
tive^ Americans understand themselves in relati&it to^h? larS3sG 
There is reciprocity between the Native American and the'land, a 
participation of the Indian m-theJandscape. This strong connec- 
tion is jpeadily apparent in most works by ^contemporary Native 
American authors. Momaday explains, **Man understands himself 
in relation to the tree over here and the mountain over hj&re and 
the river and naturally operates out'of thatenviroranent^ operates 
immediately out of it. - - - Man understands that he'is Obligated 
in^certain ways to the landscape, that he is responsible for it, that 
he shares in the spirit of place*' ("A CcJnversation with'R Scott 
Momaday," 1976, p. 19). 

Leslie Silko, a Laguna Pueblo writer, demonstrates an. under 
standing of Momaday's concept as she explains, 'T grew up at lia- 
guna Pueblo. . . . This pla(ife that I am from is'everything I am as a 
writer and human being/' She understands also MomadayVdisctis* 
sion of man's relation to a tree"ar ajnountain. In the introduction 

■^to her book Lagunq Woman (1974), Silko describes her great* 
grand mother's place at Laguna and the large cottonwood tree 

^Uiere. In -her shoj^ story 'The Man to Send Rain Cfbrrd&^ll^ilko 
uses the cottonwood a& a focal point: 'They found him under a 
big cottonwood tree. His Levi Jacket and pants w^re^^aded a light* 
blue-so that he had been easy tp^^d. The big cottonwood tree 
stood apart fioih a small ^ov^of winterbar^ cottonwoods which 
grew in the wide; sandy arroyo'* (Rosen, 1974, p. 3). 

Search for the Center 

This close relationship to'the land enables Native Americans to 
have a sense of a "center," a place where they belong. Frequently, 
the center is pictured as a.hoop. In ''The Great Vision" chapter of 
Black Elk Speaks (]^han]t,^196l); the Oglala Sioux holy man re- 
peals the significance of the center v^hen^he recalls the Voice which 
^ told him in bis yJuth, "Behold the circle of the nation's hoop, for 
it is holy, being endless, ^d thtis all powers shall be one power in 
the people withoi^t end'^ (p. 35). At the conclusion of his work,' 
after assessing the ^laughte^^at,,]|^oun^ ^Cnee, Bla^ck EULstates, 
"And I, to whom so gi^eat a.vision^was-giyerrinTny'Jkputh,^fc see 



me now a pitiful old man who has done nothing;, for thWiation s 
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,4 ^ " ' ^ ^ 
hoop is broken and sSstfct^jed, There is no center any longer^ and 
the sacred tree is dead^'ijp. 2^ 

In spite of Black Elk's disilluslohm$Qt, the idea of the center 
an integral part of Native' Amefican.^rception and a 
major cTM^teas^:C^ their literature, If^ as manyliavejioted^ thV 
theme of twefitie^^eitttKiUit^a^ is the search for the seif.^nd 
the country of the^Mj^^heNative Amerieaa*s^arcli_ends. at the^ 
center. Much of con tern porarj^buiian lifferature attempts to ex* 
press the reality of the center and to^ncoiirage discovery of the 
center 

Silko^s novel Ceremony (1977) traced the attempts.ol 
Indian World War^ll veteran, to regain health and mental equilib- 
fter his discharge and return to the Southwest. A contempo- 
rary meSiSbte-mtSfinaUy counteracts the illness with a ceremony 
designed to retumTavtFVftwaren ess of the center. The main image 
of this ceremony is the hoop. The medicine man cKatits^R* 143): 

- JjMrfll^riiiifyouthroiigh my hooPv . 




Return to long Ufe and happiness again s 

1^ After the ceremony has been^erformedj Tayo regainshishealth^ 
^ t)is awareness .of the center^ and his. relationship to his land : ^The 
magnetic of the center spread over him smoothly like rainwater 
down ^i^ neck and shoulders; the vacant cool sensation glided 
over the pain like feather-down wings. It w^ pulling him back^ 
^ close to the earthy where the core was cool and silent as mountain 
^^fcone,.../*(p. 201). , ^ ^ " 

Mor^S^^omeMa^^of^g WTi (1968) also includes a passage 
that expresses the importance wthe center and its relatlSirto^he 
land. His speaker^ Abel^ remembers: "And that night your grand^- 
father. . . told you stories in the firelight. And you were little ahd 
right the^e in the center of ev^rything^ the sacred mountains^ the 
snow-covered mowtain$ and the hills^ the gullies and the flats, the 
sundovm and the night, eveiything— where you were little^ where 
you^were and had to be** (p. 157). - * 

Abe Ps cfoseness to the cent er fjf^t^^i^a^^-i^ic ties with the land, 
cios^ess^ is enh£^ced by the presence of his grandfather. 
, Relatives' clan members, adopted families tribal elders, aiid medi^' 
cine men all give the individual a sense^f^ace in the triba) sys* 
t t6m, but the influence of the grandparents or great-giliuidparents is 
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frequentiy the most important, ^Silko*s cl3se^j:elati(fnship with her 
gresrtP^Erandmother indicates^his importance:*n5ly ixjother had to 
work^ so I spent most of my tim^ with my great-grandm^, follow- 
her around her yard while she watered the holly-hocks and 
blu^ojoming glories* When I got older I carried the coaW>ucket 
inside fi^r^r. Her name was M^tla^ Anaya and she was oom in 
Paguate vfflai&^^iP'^^ of Old Laguna. . . . She to^lrTare of me and 
my sisters and ^she^-tojji us about how things vfj^ when she was a 
little ^1" (Silko, 1974rppL 34-^5). 



Relatiottship to the Pa^t 




'The closeness of Native Americans to their gran^pBreoits, great- 
grandparents^ or great-great^andparents suggests anotb^i^^ of 
the Indian^s perception that makes the center approachable. 
Indi^ji writer works out of a concept of tune that is cyclical rather 
than linear. This involves a concentric contmuity whereby th& 
speaker becomes closer l^o the future (and the past) rather than 
further removed, Momaday. (^'*A Conversation with N. Scott Mom- ' 
aday," 1976) expresses tjhe Indian's relation to heritage and time 
as follows; 

I think the storyteijer in Indian tradition understands that he is 
: dealing in something that is timelesst He has a sense of its projec- ' 
tion into the past Arid ii\ an unlimited kind of projection* I am ^ 
speaking. I^am telling a story, I am doin^^vnlAbing that iny 
father's father's father's father's fi/ther's faHler's father did* That 
kind of 'understanding of the past an^f a continuity in the , 
human voice is a real element in the oral tradition. And it goes 
forvrard In the ^me way. I am here and what I am doing is back 
here and it will be htre. (p. 21) ^ ' ^ 

In House Made of Dawn, Momaday us^s three distinct narrative 
voices to emphasize a sense of continuity and'closeness with th^ 
past, A mythical voice describes jthe rituals S^d the Native Ameri- 
can's relation^ to the land, A hfetorical vpice records the life^ of^ 
Abel's grandfather. A contemporaf7"Vt>ttit indicates the protagon- 
ist's (Abel's) perceptions. By interweaving the three voices, Mom- 
aday demonstrateS| the integral dynamic relationships between ' 
Abel and*hi5 heritage ^nd tribal history. ' ' ■> 

Because Native American" writers understa^'d that they are a 
part of the^past and the past is part of them, they tnaj merge their 

ices with voices from the past. One example occurs whwCha 
Ban5f?i>a.i;*ntemporary'Quapaw-Cherokee; takes on the vojce of 
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White Anteiape-in his pCKpoa /Sand Creek-** White Antelope* a 
Cheyenne chie^ who was slaupitered in the Sand Creek massacre* 
reportedly folded his arms and sang his death chant ''Nothing lives 
long/Only the earth and the mornitain" until ^e was shot down by 
tbe advaihcing cavahy/ Ballard Rosen* 1975* p. 123) integrates 
that ch^t with his poem as his voic%' and the voice of a ^^orical 
figure become one: 

And on this day too old to run am I 



White' Antelope is my name " 

The Indian culture Is based on the lan'd* the tribe* and the past. 
Each c&i|Mbute? to the Native American's sense of self and close 
relation toHl^ center. Contemporary ^Indian writers! awareness of* 
the center ami, their belief in their culture save tfeen^, from the 
estrangement and bewilderment that permeate the works of their 
Angto counterparts— what Theodore Roszalc terras ''the dispiriting 
conviction of cosmic absurdity/' While Anglo writers fmd them- 
conflict with their disintegrating pu lturef where technol* 
ogy and shifting values ^nstSuritly erode the sense of §elf, Native 
American writers embrace their culture "and strengthen the self in 
the process. " ' ^ " ^ , ' ^ /\ ^ 

Bitterness toward White Culture ' ■ ' 

Although contemporai]^ NSitive American literature lacks a voice 
that expresses alieMtjon toward Indian culture* it^contams many 
voices ttiat express'an aliehation toward the white culture* "the 
woHd of stalking white men*' according to the ^unnamed speaker 
of Welch's Winter in the Blood The bitterness, hostility**' and ^ 
estrang^mLent of many Native American voices indicate tliat In- 
dians feel a morally and spiritually inferior culture has encroached 
upon their own. 

^ Anita Probst's poem ''Manifest Destiny*' (Niatum* 1975* p. 163) 
expresses her anger fo; the^ntruding white cultur^: ^ ^ 
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and he lias yet to live. ^ ^ ' 

llie images of "red sand" aad "river flowers" and the Actions of 
climbing the rooks and smiling at the stars establish the speaker's 
close relationship to the natural world. The man who says that 
Indians don't know how to sav^ smd the allusion to Buffalo slaugh* 
ter suggest the white'man's lack of sensotivity toward and exploita* 
tion of the natural world. A more personal exploitation, probably 
a sexual one» can be^inferred grom the brown skin harx^g on the 
wall and the reference to white men mounting trophies. Al&ough 
brief, the poem effectively expresses a principal confHct between 
two cultures. The Indian respects and lives in harmony withmtuie. 



The white man.conqu3san3 exploits nature; m aaaitioti> eK=" 
ploits the Indian^in both general and specific situations. 

One method of exploit^tiQn involved introducing Indians to ' 
alcohol, then acquiring their goods. The current effects bf Indian 

falcphcQ abuse are;all too evident. The poem "Eclipse'^ (Niatum^ 
1975jjp. X78) exemplifies Probst*s general bitterness toward the 
white man's drink. In addition, it illustrates a peisonal loss of love 

^through the effects^ of alcohol: 

^ Black Wotr. naked nlght^hunter^ 



Once you said it was-in my eyes. 
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Through the effects of alcohol^ the once sensitive lover has become 
a snarling, crawling beast, James Welch's poem '*D'YBar*'(Niatum, 
J975> p. 250) contains similar imagery of man degraded into 
animal: ' ' - 

In stunted Ught, Bear Child tells a story 

MATEBIAl ESM^VED DU3 TO CCPYJight EESTHI" ^ 

he balances ^ nickel on his nose. 

The Native American writer understands that^ too frequently^ 
overuse of alcohol results in death. The unnamed speaker of 
Welch's Winter in the Blood 0-974) lives with the nightmare mem- 
ory of his f^ther-freezirig ^o de^ith after getting drunk in a white 
man's bar and driving^ ff the ro^. Although th*peaker frequents 
bars jas bis father did> eventually he rejects their corrosive influ- 
enqe: "I bad had enough of Havre, enough of town> of walking 
hornfe, hung over, beaten up, or both. I had had enough of the. 
people, th^ bartenders^ the bars ^ . . 

The titles of A. K.^.Redwing's poems are sufficient to express his 
alienation from an4 ppntempt for the white culture. Some exam- 
ples include '*Chrome Babies Eating Chocolate Snjowmen," *Two 
Hookers," '^Written in Unbridled Repugnance Near Sioux Falls, 
Alabama-April 30, 1&74,'* and "A Lost Mohican Visits Hell's 
Kitchen;*-^ r—r^ 

A Vietnam v^eran, Redwing frequently points an accusatory 
finger at the white political-military establishm&its(Rosfen,.ld75)? 

Clarence ShortbudI died, 

by a nnger from Washingt(^(p, 154) ■ . 

and another example; 

* 

A group of touring potitictans is shown an>«laborate 

■ ■ : .: ■ 



, from Maine to Se*Ue. . , {pp. 135-136) 



In deploring racism^ Redwing concludes' 

Bronze statues of ancient raPistl 

tSTEHTJO; EFafOVKD BUS, TO eOPYIJIGHT r.irraiCTIOlfa 
Adam'weeps. . . * (pp. 13f-i38) 




Belief in the Power of WokJs 



Although alienated ^and angered by the white culture, Probst, 
Welchj Redwings and other contemporary Indian writers are not 
content to express criticism of the way thin^ are. Their words are 
intended to bring about a change^ to iibprove the way things hie* 
Iq cortbnenting about her work Ceremony (1977X Silko indicates 
the force behind Indian writing: "This novel is essentially about 
the powers inherent in the pibeess of storytelling, . . . ITf^el the 
# power that the stories still have to bring us together, especially 

when there is loss and grief." Silko's novel (1977^ p. 2) includes a 
poem^ alsp entitled ^'Ceremony,- which further emphasizes the 
power of .the story : 

I will t^n you something about storiesi ^ 



/ 



if you dbn*thave thestones. - 

For the Indian, the word is powerful and sacred. It is powerful 
enough to change reality. In the introduction to American Indian 
Prose and Poetry, Margot Astrov explains that the word is "the 
directing agency that stands powerfully behind every Moing/" 
'*%he reality abofre all tangible reality*' (p. 15). B. L. Whorf's stu-^ 
dies^^ong th(e Hopis indicate that these people beUeve thought 
can "determine and direct reality." The com plant serves to illus- , 
trate: "By concentrating his thoughts on the com plant, [the 
HopiJ feels he influence its growth and maturation" (Astrov^ 
1972, p. 20). In a similar, fashion. Crazy Horse dreamed .and san& 
himself intol^what he felt was another state of consciousness, into 
another reality. Today^ the Indian writer intends to direct his 
words to effect a change. ^™ 



* 6, 
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Because the Word U so powerful for Native Americans, ^they teel 
a strong responsibility to use it properly. An ancient song of the 
NavB^o priests reveals the priests' i?elief a self within the self, a 
^kind of conscience that.ensures the proper use of language (Astrov,* 
1972, p. 15); 

That stand/ng within me 
Which speaks with me 

Some of' these things are always Hoiking at me. 
I am never out of sight. 
• Therefore I must tell the truth. 
* I hold my word tight to my breast. 
■ - * 

This song etnph^izes the moral relationship, which the Inai! 
feels exists between humans and.language. Momaday refers ta this ^ 
relationship in "A Cpnversatioiv with N. Scott Momaday" ^976), 
Jle maintains that ''magic, and the idea of m^gic, is veryyhi^ly ' 
developed ... It is everywhere. . . [The Native American /writer] 
is aiyare of its power. He understands jJiat by exerting th^^force of - 
language on the physical world, he can bring about actual change* 
And that's a marvelous attitude. It insures that people use language 
resj&onsibly" (p. 20). * ' ^ ' 

Henry Rfealbird, ^Crow from Montana, adds anotherdim^sion, , 
According to him, serious language among^the Crows is referre<ttto 
as "real talk." Much of real talk reveals the wisdom of the 6r«t . 
Spirit, and may come to humans from oth6r humans, dreams, 
-gTrostSj-at* itiftim^^ _Rj>^l taiv i^ intended to lead orinsti;uct mefl, 



and it is never false. If humans hear real talk and ignore it, they 
may suffer the conseqi^ences since it was intended fortfieir instruc- 
tion^'The leaders in the village— the respected elders, chiefs, and 
mediciije raepT^are ones who understand and listeh to real talk. 

Because India^is know the power of words ?md because they^eel 
an ebllgation to use language responsibly, one can infer that Native 
American w^iter^ would not use language to lie, betray, trick, or 
• cover up. Momaday suggests that the Indian .writer is basically 
honest vfhen, he explains* I'.Ypu know we have a stereotype of the 
Indian who speaks the truth, the white man who speaics with the 
^forked tongue. . . . There is. a basis to the assumptioh that in an 
^*\ral culture one deals in phe truth. One has a higher «gard for 
Hjnguage; one tends to talce it more seriously. One tends to have a 
better understandirig o£;.what can happen to him if he us^s it care- 
lessly, if he abuses if^"A Conversation with N. Scott Momacjay," 
1976, p. 21). . 
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The Indian writer's closeness to;hature and sensitivity for i^- 
sponsible use of language re sult i n the use of metapjiors derived 
jfrom natural objects, from observations of natural phenomena* 
Indian names frequently suggest this closeness and responsibility. 
For ex^ple, Henry Realbird*s relatives were purposefully named, 
as he explainsfin a composition he wrote for a cdllege class: 

My mother's name, Cow-Necklace^ was given to her by a clan 
uncle. Bjr<l Horse. Working as a cowboy^ Birjl Horse observed that 
cows with bells arouad their necks were more trustworthy and 
dependable than tfe rest of tHe lot. By givia^my tiother the 
nam^t he was wishing she too would be a nice and trustworthy 
^'person, * * 

My-father has two names. His first name^ Horse-Catching- Up, 
is his childhood jname. This is a name given to him by h|^s great- ' ' ' 
grandfather, Medicine Crow. Medicine Crow had a dream in 
which an old mare was talking to her colt and said, "Hor^*. 
Catching- Up.** The name means that there are colts every year to 
the extent that they are all close together age-wise. This denotes 
the ease and good fortune of the old mare to foal every year with 
no real problems. Medicine Crow hoped that my fathert too, 
would Eeaj^ a life of ease and good fortune. 

Then returning from World WarTTf my father was given t he. 
name Bird Shirt, a name of his clan. U is customary^for a male to 
change to an adult name after the first participation in a war^- ' 
ty. The parentis along with the clan uncles, are the proper persons 
to handle the transfer of a particular name change. Names like 
^this One staym the clan but they are' transferred fron\one menri- 
bgJL to a noth er as t he ne e d arises. It is not unusua l forahmd iVid^_ _ 
/ual to acquire*several names in his life. In some mstances, a 'per- 
-\^n's name is changed if he is having difficulty in life. The new 
name will help h^n find himself. 

\ Henry's explanation indicates the closeness of the Indians to 
Ji^eir names. and to their^environment. In addition, it suggests that 
a' change in name can bring about a change in fortune, attitude, or 
personality. This echoes the^idea that words can change the way 
thi;igs are and offers another reason why the Native American 
chooses td.use words in a responsible manner. , 

Indian writers frequently use metaphors taken from nature. In 
hfer poem "Red Rock Ceremonies*' (Niatuip, 1975, p. 164), Anita 
Probst demonstrates an ability to create striking natural metaphors: 

With tow thunder, virith red bushes snnu»oth * 
brushitfg'the star tasseled dawn from her lap. 
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Here^ the natural metaphors include *'red bushes smooth as water 
stones," *'biue-arrowed rain" with its '*dark feathers/* '^obsidian 
eyes/* and >*'star-tasseled dawn/' Probst's notable personification 
of the desert as a maiden who brushes "the star-tasseled dawn from 
her lap** reinforces the closeness oTthe Indian to the natural world. 
At times, Indian writers further emphasize that closeness in pas- 
sages where fhe speaker merges personal identity, with an object or 
animal from the natural worid. Examples are abundantrbut some 
are particularly memorable. In her poenj 'Mndian Song: Survival*' 
(Rosen, 1975^ p, 25), Silko v^Tites: 



taste mev 



running on the edge of the rainbow. 




^iterature 

Silence is the fi nal cha Actenstic of Native America literature to 
^scussed jffthis essay- Perhaps this concept is the most intrigu- 
ing bbqaijis it cannot be demonstrated with concur examples. 
MeverthelesSt it operates in contemporary Indian writing. 

In an ofal story^^ we recognize silence as an inherent part of the 
story, 'SileiT'ce may be used dramatically to build suspense, or it 

' *tener fan workwBut in a wxittefi story br poen^, silence and, the 
injportance of^Hat silence are more difficult to^ apprehend, In spite 
of that difficulty, Charles Ballard^ in speaking of lri(^j^&niterature, 
encourages the readets^to listen to the silence and what it is saying. 

In part, tj;ie silence indicates the complex and highly personal 
relation^ ip/Indian writers have to their heritage arid their society. 
Th'is relalionship cannot always be expressed in words. It is to be 
feltt sensed, intuited. 

The silence of contemporary Native American literature also is 
one tfianlfestatioh of the awesome silence that reflects the mystery 
of the fndian culture, a ^mystery that by its very nature denies ex- 
^ pressian. At times the Indian s approach to this mystery is through 
ritual^ar ceremony; btit the concept itself defie*s articulation. To 
mak^ a comparisor\ with a concept from aur owncuIturetWeNrnight 
reflect on the variety and intensity of feelings that are lumped to; 
get^eras lpve. Often love is best expressed injionyerbal way.s,, " ■ 
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In addition^ the silence arises fxcpa the Indian sense of conti- 
nuity and the unity of all things, imagine for a moment a great 
moving wheel that is touching the /heavens and the earth* Imagine 
further that the wheel contains4he mystery of creation as well as 
the Ceremony, ritual, and "real talk*' necessary to instruct humahs 
and unify them with all creation. Only a section of tl)e wheel 
touches the earth at a given time/Yet there is a certainty^ given 
the cyclical movement of the wheel, that all sections will touch (or 
indeed have touched) at some time. We may infer from this that 
much is already known or much is to be Known. In addition^ much 
will be expressed through ritual and ceremony. 

finally* there is the power of the w6rds themselves, and the In- 
dian's desire to use them in a responsible manner. THose with a 
profound respect for words do not want to use them foolishly or 
unnecessarily* Indian writers^end to use few words; much of the 
intensity of their literature dlRves from this economy, .ynderlyin^^ 
this economy is the wisdom of knowing which words to use. At 
times a few will do when many will not. Underlying it also is the 
knowledge that much is already known. As the Papago singer says»' 
"The song is short because we know so, much," In the silence> it 
seems to me* there i& the^ certainty that much has gone'before and 
much is yet to comeHiie certaifity of unity* Moreover* the silence ■ 
affords the poe tical imagination and the mythological understand* ' 
ing a chance to operate. The silence^ in other wordsi invites the 
read er as listener to be come a participant in the Indian writer*s 
worTc and world. ™ ^ ^ 
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Peter J,>Petersen 

Shasta C^Oege - ^ 

I 

Can James Doherty'sideal of egalitarian education survive in the 
mundane context ot retiuired covr$es> tracking systems, and place- 
ment examinations? P^ter Petersen suggests that it can. Aoknowl^ 
edging the inherent problems of a so-called remedial English 
course, he'preseats an approach to writing that builds upon the 
students* strengths. Although the essay deals with an unusual 
subject matter, there are^ a number of general suggestions tfiat 
may be useful for teachers who have no particular interest in 
folklore, 

* 0. 

} 

In **Three Ways of Looking at an Open Door," James Poherty pro- 
poses that the "new student'* be educated as a pe^c^ rather than 
as-^ pjumber. Although ! agree w ith the proposal, Fs ee two imme- 
"^iate ol>sfacIes":^tHe colleges and the students. Even if community 
colleges were willing to give all students the benefits of a liberal 
edMcation, many, of the students would be unwilling to accept 
thein* 

The English teacher whois committed to egalitari£^ education 
begins with several handicaps. At this time most Community col- 
, legps still require students to take basic English courses. The fation- 
^ ale 'for the requirement is simply that students will avoid English 
if they possibly can. Most schools use some kind of test to deter- 
mine whicB English course a student must take. The inevitable 
result of the placement ritual is.a group of English classes made up 
almost entirely of the new students. Although school officials give 
these couf!Ses titles such as "F\indamentals af Communication'* or 
, ^^Communication Workshop/* the stucfents themselves are more 
direct They call the class **Bpnehead English*" and they resent 
being there^ 

The classroom is constructed incorrectly; there are not enough 
seats in the back row. The new students v\fant to sit ^is far from the 
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teacher a& possible^ io disappear^ to get through the ordeal with a 
minimupi of pain. They know what happens^in an English class. 
Students write papers about subjects that don»*t matter, and the 
teacher makes red marks^n the papers. Whatever the red mark^ 
say makes little differ^Siice-nebody reads them anyway. But th* 
marks' themselves seem to be a special, coded language which, 
loosely translated^ says^ ''You're dumb^" 

As veterans of English-class wars, these students have elaborate 
defenses against the humiliation tiiat Englishcfess entails. The sim- 
plest fortn of defense is passive resistance. If you don't do anything 
vau are in Jittle danger j^iffheing embarrassed. The teacher mdy 
make y(Ai feel lazy, but feeling lazy is preferable to feelin^stupid. 

Another line of defense, more practical in. that the studentmay 
pass the course, is to re^ert^the humiliation. Instead of allowing 
the teacher to make a fool of you as a student, you make a fool of 
the teacher. A few daring individuals will ^lo this overtly, making 
ill-timed jokes or asking irrelevant questions. Fojr most students,, 
however* the reversal of humiliation is a private matter. Simply 
decide that the teacher and the subject are ridiculous; then you 
can do the assignments and not be affected by the grades or cqm- 
ments because you know that the whole tiritigis an exercise in 
idiocy. Figure out what the teacher wants-^vheflifer it issinoority 
or wide nctargins^and give it to him or her. ' 

All tho; defenses have in common a lack .of involvement When 
students become, involved, they nin the risk of being burned^ and 
these new students have been burned too often. 

The situation for the English teacher is not totally hopeless. 
Any approach "^that includes common sense an^d^common courtesy 
will .draw some of the students out from behind*thei]f protective 
barriers. As the semester*progresse^ some students will even pay 
the teacher what they conceive to be the ultimate compliment: 
''You're not really like an English teacher.'* 

Partial success is no melin accomplishment. Certainly it is all 
that most Institutions expect. One dean of instruction used to jus- 
tify overloading remedial classes by telling us* '*Half of them will 
be gone in four weeks any way.'* , ' 

Folklore asan Aid to Teaching ^ \, - 

But partial success is hard to live with, and anyone who works' 
wjth the new students soon searches for ways to improve the^Qdds. 
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My present approach is to abandon conventional reading and exer- 
cise material and to use folklore as a basis for the class* This ap- 
proach is founded rfipon one of the truism^f teaching. I begin 
with the students' strength-4ibeir ability Jto use speech^ancl use 
^at ability as a starting point for further work. X 

Providing.a satisfactory definition of folklore is^ difficult. In sim- 
ple terms, folklore is traditional material passed from one person 
to another by informal means. One person tells another something; 
on€ person shows another how to do something. It may be a riddle, 
the way to p)ay.^ game; a song, an elaborate fairy tale, a proverb, 
a joke, a way to make something. In the more precise. w<Jrds of 
Jan Brynvand, "Folklore is passed on by word of mouth or exam- 
ple in traditional forms that are constantly changing within some 
group of people who share one ^ more common traits, sucKas 
occupation, age, ethnic background-, religion, or place of resi- 
dence," The groOps within which folklore is circulated are called 
folk groups and are not exclusive. Each pe/son is a member Tjf 
many folk groups. 

For the studen1;Sj the most remarkable thingfebout studying 
folklore is'ffiat Ihey have something to contributefV^^Iach student- 
has a personal repertoire of folk materials that is different from all 
others. No one else has heard grandfather muttej:, "Foresight beats 
hindsiglitj>j''?^amn sight." No one/^lse has had^ to experience 
Aunt Ethel's lemonade and honey remedy. Students are conscious 
of only a small part of their personal repertoire, but will recall 
many more items while listening to other people's materials. 

The Oral CoUection Session 

A collection session is often chaotic, as forgotten materials sud- 
denly emerge faster thaa they can be recorded. One student's^ 
story abput the drunkard who falls into an.open^^grave jars the 
memories of the listeners: "I heard that one, but there were two 
guys," "I heard one like that, except. . ." "I heanl one about 
these two kids in a ^^{^ard. " Each student ^s contribution is im- 
[k>rtant, both as an atjjdition to the collectibn and as a stimulus for 
the Qther^. The teacher is only one rnemb||: of the group, with 
contributions no more importaj)t than t);iose of any other member.' 

Contrast this kind of session y^th a class meeting in which the 
students are t6 discuss an assigned story*or essay, fa this instance 
the, students suspect, probably correctly, that the teacher already 
knoiys more about the piece than they will ever know. No matter 
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what they say about the^work^ the teacher will learn little", and- 
each student comment will be treated as a right or wrong answer. 

The comparison is unfair and oversirnplified, but I am concerned 
with student perception rather than absolute accuracy* In th^ col- 
lection session, no pne is being judged. The class members ar^ sim- 
ply working together to compile materials. Free from any threat 
of humiliation ^d having something to contribute thai no one else 
c^, the student is in the unfamiliar but very comfortable positioii^^ 
of feeling significant in the classroom-. V 

The^ class can be student-centered in another r&pect. It wouW 
be impossible^ in one semester* to study all <3f t;he qireas included in 
the broad field of folklore. Recognizing that there is no obligation * 
to cover the entire field* the teapher ii free to ietthe students ex-, 
plore whatever interests them. A class may concentrate upon 
horifor stories or children's gain,es with equally v^uable results. 

It is not always^oasy to predict which segments of folklore mil 
interest a class or-wmch ^will offer the richest possibilities fbrdis* 
cus^on, A ci uest ion n lire* drawn up with the p^ticular region in 
fflrndt wiy often help the class decide upon direction. Because at 
^iH>^t I-^ interested only^ in-genefal trends* I ptefer a fi5rtna£ 
that calls for one-word responses: none, some* many. The form 
might contain such standard items as these: 



1. Do youjfnow any stories about place names in this area? 

2. bo you remember hearing of cures (oth^e? than -/ommfercial 
' medicines) for colds,'^headaches'* hiccoughs, arthritis , or any 

. other diseases or di^mforts? ^ - ^ 

3. 'Do you remember any stories about college th.at]A^e:^H 

in high school? " si ^^K.f^^ '^ 

4. Do you remember any ghost storiep or frigilliiQingtaJ^^^Sar 
>were told around campfires, pajama parttesj orotht^lr'sfeb . " 

, ; occasions? ^ . ^ y ^U.'"-^ ^ -r^; 

5. D^^ybu know any parodies (imitations tlraLmakie; ftjh-o£ 
the original) of nursery rhymes (K 'coErimerc1aJs?l(Exatnpler 
"Mary had a littleHamb. The doc^r faintedJ') ^ ' 

These general questions can beiupplemfent^ li/ith more specific 
questions about local , phenomena. Foj exarnple* Jh^lthc northern.^ 
California areaj where I te'ach, students wouldj>be,^skeU|to re_^^ 
stories about tost mines, Bigfoot, the h^^^ir^ <^^i^Xj^z ^ ^ 
dict^ disasters such as the collapse pf-^hasta Dam^ejc^hv ^ijifitit^^ 
of Mount Lassen. ' ' ^ '''^V'i^^-v'V'-;^- '^'T^ 

• - * ■'^ ~ ^ _ " ' ^ w 
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The same information could be gathered witbofit a question- 
naire, but the operation wouW be time<?onsuming. Whatever loss 
of spontaneity results from the^poUing system is made up by the 
clearer direction the class can take. Also, the questions tend to 
pique the students' curiosity, and the ^ocess often has to be inter- 
rupted long enough^ for someone to explain who the Lemurians are. 

Developing A ivareness of Differing Value Systems 

When th^ class begins to share ipatenals on a subject, inevitably 
there>4«qU' be contradictions. The same mine will be located in two 
different mountain ranges; the same feat will be ascribed to differ- \ 
ent men; two entirely different afKLflqoally plausible stories w^l 
account for a town^s name. It is crucilal that^no judgment be made. 
The students wee compiling what they have heard, and the only 
right answer is'^ correct account {>f what was tOld. 

This folkloric approach treats »aU groups with'respeyct. The pur-^ 
pose is to stufly what 'exists, not to judge or to change. For the 
nevT students* this approach is valuable. The term culturally de* 
^rive% often applied to these students, is meaningless*to the folk- 
Ic^t except as an example of ethnocentrism. Culturally depriv£d 
simply means alack of the elements that^xistln the culture of the 
ope wh^ applies the term. 

We ^e all ethnocentric, of course, an^ there is Some value in 
allowing people to recognize their biases. A quicklway to do this is 
to encourage a class to talk about Christmas or birthday rituals. As 
the Christmas Eve present^operi^ers begin' to gang up on those who 
w^it until Christmas morning, with the compromisers (one present 
the night before) leaning back in their' chairs, the sj^udents are 
leaniing that there are other equally valid ways of doing and look- 
ing at thinp. They also will be learning that their first reaction to 
these other equally ^id ways is often negative. Becoming aware 
9f ethnocentrism is the first st^p toward tolerance, Students begin 
to understand b6th their reactions to things that are different and 
^ther people^s reactions^to their different ways, 
' A more complex form of toler^ce develops out of the study of 
fottd^re, As a class studies' individual items (i-e., a^tory about an 
interfering mother-in-law or a method for water witching), one 
question continually recurs: Wh^t value does this item have for 
the people who curculate it? Or, more briefly, why is this told?' 
Often there is no single clear ansvyer* but the question of value will 
come up'again, as it should, if an item^asno^value to afolkgroup, 
it will be forgotten or ch^ged. 

% ■ 
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' The function of a spi&cific ^iteto may be^straight forward. A stan- 
'daniized greeting may confirm one*s place in the group. A proverb 
may lend the autho^rity of tradition to an othenvise bland «tate- 
^ ment- A joke may confirm a shared prejudice or anxiety* A story 
may t^ach a lesson. Like ptf^er types of communication^ however^ 
folklore often worlts on several levels at once. 

When I attended a* ruraKcommunity ^lege, I heard several, 
variants of the follovifjng story: . ^ 

,A group of guys put a tomcat through-the University of California 
aX Berkeley, they enrolled it m big clasps and had somebody 
who had had the class t^ike the tests. The cat arlmo&t graduated 
CMm iaude. bqf a couple of the peot)le taking t^ts didn't remem-^ 
bet the courses as Veil as they thought, and the cat got some C*s 
and O's in upper^division work. 

The story was humorous and detailed enough to se^m plausible, 
but its function for us was much mpre' than entertainment. It jus- 
tified our anxiety about transferring t,o aS>irge university, ^vhere 
stu(|ents were so anonymous tftat even/a cat could graduate. At 
the same time, ^the successful prank was a victory for the students^ 
a victory over the system, A^nd any suggestion that the system 
could 1^ defeated served to ease our fears'? ^ 

Looking at specific pieces of folklore, we are led to consider^ 
the values of the group in which ths pieces circulate. Similarly, by 
studying the stones that we were told as childreri^ we learn much 
about our own value systems and how they were formed. 

Futfing Folklore in Proper Perspective . ' ^ ^ \ 

It IS probably time to remind you that I am discussing an ^nglish 
course, not a class m folklore or personal adjustment. Theelernents 
'l have discussed sgre essential to the success of the class, but they 
' an> not tlife whole class, ^ \ ' ^ 

From tli^ begmniftg the students are exploring the use of Ian- ^ 
guage, even though they are work'mg frbm a different point of. 
view.rMany of the basic lessons of successful communi^j^tion ^re , 
learned indirectly. The concept of the folk group, ftr example, 
,help» the students to recognize that communication demand^aru 
audience— and one. for whom certain ^inds of translation^must be ^ 
made.'The ^tory that is immediately understood.by lumber work- 
ers has t<& modified when it is told to people who are unfamiliar 
with terms like "green chain'* or ''splinter picker." As they examine 
folklore in -context, the students begin to see that the speaker is ' 
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performing for an audience. ..Th« assumptions that tne speaker 
makes about a particular audience determine the selection of both 
method and materials- By studying different versions of a story and 
discussing the context in which each version was told, the class can 
see how certain elements were enlargedTor diminished to meet the 
particular demands of the group. 

As the students discuss the performances they have observed, 
-Hiey often struggle to find adequate vocabulary; "It was hke he 
really Believed it, but you could tell he didhit" ^When she told 
this, she was acting tough, I;ke none of this stuff scared her"' At 
this point rhetortcal^conce pU^s uch as irony and persona can be 
introduced naturally. Studei|||^iI}opt the terms, not to pass a test, 
but because* they are useful in a discussion; - < * 



Prom Oral Performance to^Written Composition 

After the class has Analyzed a nurnber of oral performances, a lo"^- 
gal step is to examine the differences between oraS and written 
material* An effective way to begin js with i live perfonn^c^(or 
one on videotape) that is then transcribed onto paper. The stu- 
dents will immediately recognize that the successful performance 
is far less effective when the words are simply read. As they vjork - 
to define ^hat has*been lost in the transfer to print, they are deal- 

• ing with the streaigtbs and weaknesses of writing and^peaking. 
Then they are asked to work with the written document, trying to 
discover ways to recoup wha|^has been lost/.^ 

The advantages of this Approach to writing may not fee com- 

' ple^ly obv'ious. The students are JooWng at writing in a way that 
is not threatening. They are simply trying to find ways to make 
the written piece as>effective as the oral p^ormance. Writing is 
seen, noVas a sign of intelligence or status, but as a peculiarly lim- - 
ited form Qf communication that must b^ handled with special^ 
icare* - ' . , - ^ - , V 

* Qnce writing has been demystified, the studtents are somewhat 
-less threatened when they are asked to write,, By^ tying writing 
^ignments to the folklore being studied, the teacher can remove 

' 'the most frightening obstacle of all— not 1)aving ahyfliing to say, ^ 
Stu<3ents^ frho are involved with the difference? between two ver- 
sions of a ghost story may even fojrget that fliey ^e writing an 
English paper. The teacher's job^is to help.tfiem discuss the ^ost 
stones nAfithout remindiVigf them thatthey^^e, in fact, writing any 
English paper, ' ' ' . 
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Learning to DO Research - * ^ , 

The collections and analysis that the clsu5S Jiasjjone lead naturally, 
toward researcTi projects* I prefer to b^gin ^Snth a group project 
that will serve as a modet> Students asked to collect material 
on a specific subject selected from the e^Iier collection sessions* 
Xhe class members bring in examples, both personal and collected 
from others^ giving as much informadon about context as possible. 
Once the examples are accumuUtied they can be sorted according 
to^.ca^^egories suggested t>y the material. When the examples are 
classified, each student lyrites a summary of the process and con- 
clusions about what has been gathered: 

This' research modelof ^collection, classification, and interp^pta- 
'tion is then used .for individual projects. Usually these projects 
involve an area hnowniio the student— job, hobby, or fa^aily. 
Because students are working with their own ^natefials find with* 
a familiar model, they are less intimidated by the jdea of doirig 
research. ^ ^ ^ 

If my comments about the writing.assignments imply a straight- 
forward sequence, I am overstating my case. Each class creates its 
own order In a given semester a student may do one individual 
project or several, ten analytical papers or none. It doesn't matter * 
what kinds of writing the students do. What matters is that they' 
do write and that they write something that is important to them. 

At the end of ^ semester it is always hard to tell what has been 
accomplished. Sorne of the important facets of the folklore ap- . 
proach'cfefy measurement. I hope that the students know more 
about themselves l^lfl^eir fellow human beings as a result of their 
work. I hope* that the experiences of operating. from a position of 
strength and pafticipating as'a valuable member of a group liave* 
injproved their images of themselves. But, except for my own 
biased observations/ I h4ve no way t6 determine whether , such ^ 
bopes are realistic. What can be demoi}stfated, however^ seems to 
justify the approach. If the class has been successful, the students 
should write more confidently ^nd more effectively, than they did^ 
at the beginning. They should have an elementary knowledge of^ 
folklore, rhetoric, and researci). Whether they -go on tp other classes 
or leave schocjj for a job^ they should be better prepared for what 
they will face. \ - * 

The folldore approach is -not a cure-all. It.ift^y^not be the best' 
way to Tvork with an En^ish class made up of the new studentSj 
but it is,the best way I have found §o far. And Jf we believe that 
every studdJit desejfves thfj' benefi^^ of a Ijberal education,^ we have . 
to start sornewhere. \ ' i ' ' 
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S Composition and ^ 
Moral Education 
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John Scally's essay meets head-on tbe problem of relating com- 
position ^ technical-vocational educatio'n. How, for example, can 
composition become fn integral part of a mechanic's training 
Scally finds the answer to this question by looking to Lawrence 
Kohlberg's work in moral e^lucation. Scally suggests that writing 
can be a stimulilB'to mor^l {development; and, jf this is the case, 
then teaching writing not only helps students master a useful 
but also .contributes to the moral maturity of people about to 

, enter professions and vocations that carry with them ahigh degree 
of moral tespon^ility. Scally points out that activities designed 
to stimulate moral develojimenjt resemble the methods writing 

. teachers use t^ develop students' writing skills! 



My interest in the relationship betweeti the teaching of Composi- 
tion and moral education grew from attemptsito justify the useM- 
ness of what I was teaching in freshman composition courses. The 
i^cold eye that I haVe learned to cast on the world around me ap- 
praises Vith suspicion those vrfia purport to teach "values*' and . 
courses in *'ethics/* 1 still maintain that very little moral growth 
results from taking a course in ethics that is tau^t like acourse in 
^biology or algebrswr composition, ^ut that same cynic isniJ^rea ted 
a moral vacuum in my own cIassr<?oms— a vacuum forstUdt^ts soon 
to enter professions jaden with rrioral responsibilities. * 

My students axe typical of those in most commurfity colleges 
and iQur-year institutions ^ith technical-vocational programs: fu- 
ture welH^rSj secretaries, cosmetologists, food sefvice technologists, 
x-ray technimps, tool alid die makers^ mechanics/ and body and 
f^hder peopl^In the/ world of work, these students wiU never 
write to cha]^& people's min<^» arid rarely will thetr writing a^ert^ 
an^pinion (f'^fiefii^e a value system- Rather^ they are going to be 
^techaicians ivhose writing'tasks— if they have-any at all^^ill be to 
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' assemble facts and data into some readable, organized form. For 
years I assumed that if I could teach them how to do that, the 
composition class had fulfilled its service and writing could be de- 
fended as a skill that is useful for success in the real world. Lately, 

, however, the nature of the society in which my students will 
work^the nature of the work they will do, and the kind of training 
they get before going to work have combined to make me see that 
I mi>st give them somethmg more than juSt another ^Hisefuf' tool. 



Arriuing at Fresh Insights^ 



A tech nic^-v oca ti^al curriculum is traditionally concerned with 
creating marketable skills. It pays little if any attention to devel- 
oping the moral maturity of those who wield those skills. I have a 
special admiration for good mechanics. A good mechanic has a 
close^^most intimate relationship with ailing machinery broUght 
in for diagnosis and repair. If a mechanic manipulates nuts and 
bolts merely ^ receive a paycheck, his or her skills ,wyi never 
reach the level of craft; for a craftsworker is morally involved with 
his or her work, if only to the extent of doing a good job for the 
dollars earned. ^ . 

My class schedulers' have allowed me to teacfi many stotients in 
automotive and i^eavy equipment programs. Clever analogies be- 
tween working on an engine aad writing a paragraph blSiame my^ 
special kingdom of relevance.yrhen, in 1975, the state of Michigan 
passed ^ senes of laws tc^ pmtect consumers from unscrupulous 
garage owners who performed unnecessary or shoddy repairs, '^e 
state'govemnient was trying to legislate ethics by imposing a code 
of behavior on a trade ^hat in thousands of documented cases had 
indeed shown evidence of corruption.^ - ^ , 

The furor the Michigan legislation caused amon^ the state's gar- 
age owners and mechanics reminded me of Ctark^ warning (in 
Educating^ the Expert Society) that the educational systemr was 
bent On producing a naUon of "technical barbadians." And I was a 
contributor. I evaluated themes in terms of the strictly objective 
cntena of stFuctura? syrj^ax* spelling* and usage. I never stultified 
or influenced the clevelopmont of pcrsonal^ value systems and idea*;* ■ 
To the contrary, I maintained a gracious tolerance for all sorts of 
opinlohs and ideas ("as long as you can back them up with facts*')* 
After all/ practical* useful, writing demands objectivity; discussions 
of abstractions or ass^^rtions of unsupported opinion lead to "mere 
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rhetoric/* a skill irrelevant to the concerns and needs of my stu- 
dent$/My ttiost u$efU| writing exercise su^bveAed the freshman la- 
ment can*t*^;hink of anything to say/* Bi>t^ I explained, writing 
,is like building a chair: you simply glue and nail the pieces together 
and prietty soon you have a chair* Here are the pieces. And I woi^ 
pass out sheets full of the **facts" and ask the class to assemble 
them^ applying^ principles of unity, order^ and transition to create 
a functional product. 

Teaching people to manipulate facts and data to produce writ- 
ing that eliminates pjersonal involvement actively encourages the 
degradation of craftsmanship. There are all these fa<?ts lying around 
like random^ pistons^ valves, and .sparkplugs^ spread on the garage 
j^or. Put them together and the machine will function. I was rein- 
forcing the "scientific** notion of a value-free, mechanistic, indif- 
ferent universe^ to people whom I would rely on to take a moral 
interest in fixing my Automobile. Booth (1961) makes a pertinent 
observation: *'When hunmi actions are formed to make an art 
workj the fonn that is mam can never be divorced from theJiuman 
meanings, including the moral judgments^ that are implicit when- 
ever human beings act.*' In teachihg literature we are comflelled to 
talk about values and the quality of h^man actions. Why don*t we 
do it in the composition class? 

Teaching ,writing^by means of the strategies we. choose, the 
.commejats we write^ and the attitudes we assume— inevitably en- 
tangles us in,moral questions* Nothing else in a student*s education 
bears more directly on the development of a mature moral outlook 
than does leading about %aguage and how-to use it. Th^Vay a 
person uses language— particularly .the interplay of form and clean- 
ing that is characteristic of \vrftten language— adumbrates that per- 
son's moral standards. If we.can ferretout the moral perspective 
of a writer by looking at what he or she writes^ tb^n the possibility 
exists that we can stimulate .moral growth through the teaching of 
writing. 

New Pombiiities for Rhetoric 

The ffist of this essay explores a perspective on writing and moVal 
growth that offers English teachers some justifications for their 
profession and opens up ne^ possibilities for teaching rhetoric, 
English departments seem convinced that survival means a parasiti- 
cal attachment to the thriving, hfealthier bodies of the practical 
disciplines, so courses such as **Comp* for Mechanics,^* "Poetry for 
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Policemen/' ^'Spelling for Secretaries'' flourish* (One chairperson 
smirked, *Tt*s still the same things we-just changed the labels/') 
Ohmann (1976) remarks that ^ * even if writing were more use- 
ful than it is, utility of this sort seems an odd 'justification for a 
freihmSn English course." Why bother to teach writing to people 
who likely will never have to write anything and wlio can legiti- 
mately assert unassailable truths like "English won't help me 
bump out a fender''? Justifying writing in terms of utility is at 
best self-defeating and at worst hypocritical and insidious. 

Recent research on the process moral edffation has miportant 
miplications for the teachmg of composition. In fact^ the work of 
Lawrence Kohlberg, based on some fifteen years of research, pro- 
irides.a model for a composition curriculum designed to stimulate 
moral growth while developing the writing skills of our students, 
English teachers have maintained for years that writing and read- 
mg patently help develop the whole man or v^oman, but no one 
has offered objective empirical evidence \to support this claim. 
Kohlberg*s research does it for us. My essay is intended as a door- 
openei — it gives only a sketchy summary of Kohlberg's ideas while 
emphasizmg the importance of his work in justifying and validat- 
ing what goes on in a composition class. 

iCbhlberg's Six Stages 

Kohlber^ (1971) specifies sa stages in moral development accord- 
mg to the base^ ort which moral decisions are made. Stages seems 
to me an ill-chosen term because the process of growth is more 
like movement along a continuum, with each higher level incor- 
porating the lower-levels and being dependent on tHem. No matter 
how they are defined, the order of these stages is'always the same: 
*The sequence represents a universal inner logical order of moral 
concepts, not a universal order found in the educational practices 
of all caltures or an order wired into ^e nervous system" (Kohl- 
berg; 1971, p. 48)- The sequence and stages of moral development 
(adapted from Kohlberf, 1976, pp. 34-35) are descry>ed in the 
following paragraphs, > 

Level I. Preconuehtional - ^ , 

Moral decisions grow from cultural rules of good and bad be- 
havior- [The dominant forces are avoiding punishments and' 
seeking* rfjwards (usually physical and hedonistic). This level 
has two stages; ^ , 
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Stage l—Heteronomou6^ Morality 

One avoids breaking rules backed by punishment aiid isobedr- 
■ ent only for the sake of obedience itself. There is no respect 
for any undeSyitig moral order. 

Stage 2— Individualism^ Instrumental Purpose, and Exchange 

Th^ instrumental relativist orientation sees right action as 
that which satisfies personal needs and* sometimes t^e need^ 
of others. A pragmatic view of human relationships l^^sto a 
'*you 'scratch my back, 111 scratch yours" attiti^de: a right 
' action is one that is fair, an equal exchange^ a deal, an agree- 
. ment. * * . * 



Level IL Conventional 



This level is characterized by unswerving loyalty to ftoiily, 
^group, or nation and devotion to an existing social order, 
Thfe level has two stages: 

Stage 3-^Mutual Interpersonal Expectations, Relationships^ 
and Interp^sonal Conformity ■ 

The "goocT-Doy-nice girl" orientation results in behavior de- 
signed to^ please or help others and receive approval. Thislevel 
is characterized by conformity to stereotyped images of 
"normal" behavior. ^ 

Stage 4'^ocial System and Conscience 

The "law and order" orientation r^ults in behavior goisemed 
by fixed rules and the maintenance of social order (doing 
one*s duty and respect for authority). "Laws are to be upheld 
except in extreme cases whAre they conflict with other fixed 
social duties. Right is al^o contribution^ to society, the groups 
or insfitution." 

Level III Postconv€i\tional or Principled 

The individual attempts to de^ne moral values anct principles 
without relying on external authority or identifying with^ 
groups holding these values. This level has two stages: 

4 

Stagey^Social Contract or Utility and Individual Rights 

The social contract-legalistiQ orientation accepts constii 
ally and democratically agreed upon principles *Mn the i 
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of i^npartiality and because they are the social contract" But 
ultimately right action is a matter of personal values and 
opinions; "some nonrelative values and rights like life and 
liberty * * . must be upheld in any society and regardless of 
majority opinion/* 

Stage 6-r-Universal Ethical Principles 

The universal ethical principle orientation defines nght action 
in tigpis of self-chosen ethical principles, "When laws violate 
thele princiiH^Sj one acts in accordai^ce with the principle. 
Principles $re universal principles of justice: the equality of 
human rights and respect for the dignity of human beings as 
individual persons/' 

Kohlberg and his associates use a dilemma-and-probe method to 
gather data on their subjects. The dilemma is posed as a concrete 
though hypothetical situation demanding moral judgment. For 
exainple, does a man have a right to steal food ora drug to save i&s 
wife's life if he has exhausted every other legal means of obtaining 
it? Responses to such questions are analyzed in terms of the moral 
categories on which the judgment is based. Probe questions and dis-- 
cussion with others, some of whom may be at a higher moral^level^ 
stimulate and open up the individual's potential for movement to 
the next level C>n theJdevelo^ment scale. People in a classroom will 
Efe on many different levels, so the interaction among the students 
themselves provides stimulus for growth: ^^moral stages rep)re&en); 
the interaction between the child^s structuring tendencies and the 
structural features of |he environment*' (KohIberg^1971^ p. 42), 
The stimulus to change stages grows from conflict, and the class- 
room can provide the conflict. Essays^ stories, poems become the 
vehicles for moral dile^xima^ and student judgment and interaction 
fonn the basis for moral growth. Writing is a way of communicat- 
ing judgments and a means of revealing growth in moraf awareness 
by interacting with the world of experience, ^ - 

Use of Rhetorical Mode 

Composition hfe the same relationship to ftfioral development that 
D'Angllo {1975) fmds between rhetorical forms and innate con- 
ceptualizing processes, D^Aqgelo validates the structure of what 
^we teach; Kohlberg gives us a way of determining and evaluating 
the substance, the content^ of studentymiting,Therhetbricalforms 
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are symbolic representations of the innate conceptualizing pro- 
I^Bse^used natyraUy by the individual to recognize and understand 

• the ^orld of e^erienee; in the same way> each person, regardless 
of ^cial or cultural environment, moves through a natural process 
of/ moral growth that hals^lose links to those same innate cc^nitiv^e 
'processes* The activitiesMn a composition class can stimtilate this 
^atural process of moral (Welopment* If a student's writing reveals 

^ his or her dominant moral, standards, we can help those standards 
develoo/and grow along wim writing proficiency. The compositipn 
re^^riif ment takes oh a new purpose: we are not only teaching a 
useful skilly we are contributing to the moral malunty of persons 
who-are training for professions vital to our society, 
V That is a larga claim. Is it po^jble to read someont/s writingas a 
police officer reads a thumbpriot? (Is writing an ethical thumb- 
print?) But if we can a^HuratelV^ identify a studeht*s moral ^itti- 
tudes through his <%t|er writing, then the possibility exists that we 
can develop writing pro-ams designed to influence those attitude^ 
All I am doing is following hints dropped by some of oilr foremost 
rhetoricians- An eicamplel[(jibson, 11966): 

A moral justifitationior the study oKrhetoric lies-right here. We 
improve ourselves by improving 'the words we write. We make our 
' performances Ifess monstrous, by (tcfi/A like Mman beings. Just ^ 
what compnses a satisfactory hitman performance is every man's 
complicated dedsaon. But, at leasts by looking at rhetoric, we 
may <begin to know marc about who it is W are making believe 
we. are. And then^ perhaps^ we ^^an do something about it. 

If we can demonstrate that wridn^^ppol^ts moral growth, the 
teaching of writing needs no further justifu^ation for its social, 
political, and educational usefulness. The English teacher*s work, 
in or out of the classroom, then takes on an l^xpansive purpose 
commensurate with personal ancl social needs in^ead of shrinking 
,to teaching secieta^es how to spelL Writing teachers add to their 
tools a heuristic that can promulgate craftsmanship and encourage 
moral maturity, , - \- ^ . > 

To justif^^e teacKing of writing in terms of moral education 
we must abandon the' relativist,^ modernist position that reduces 
human action to meaningless ge3tures: everyone has a set of per- 
son^ standards and can do whatever feels good* We cannot view 
social values as irretrievably fragmented and amenable only to 
some externally imposed order* The obvious question, theij^ Is: 
What constrttcj can provide a universal -basis for our judgments and 
some pattem^or tfie moral development vi^e are encouraging? Ho- 
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manists as well as English teacliers are coflapelled to seek outuni- 

versal principles of unity that reduce the antagonism between 

humanism and technology {or» if you .will, between composition 

and usefulness). One starting point is to accept th^^remise that 

there are univei^ principles of right action, applicable tq;^piaiir 

ist and tectinician alike. This t)osjtion is supported by B^oth'i 

* (1974) convincihg arguments: \ ' ^ ^ 

1? ■ ^. 

The philosophy of govd reason le^i^s to a reaffirmaiioR^'^'^ 
those^^ral human values that other phjJiisophreranTreligionfi 
^ have Cached by other routes: of tolerance, of justice or fairness, 
of ^''democratic" equality of vot^ in all matters that concern all 
me!n equally. Kant once remarked that the result of all his philos* 
ophizing wa^to establish a ratiojual basis for the piousir^iefs of 
his ancestors: the golden rule r^ppears for him as the categorical 
imperative^ and it reappears in our rhetorical view as the concern 
to pay as much attention to your opponent's reasons as. you ex- 
pect him to pay to yours. * ■ 

D'Angelo has suggested. that teaching rhetoric develops the logi- 
cal, cQgnjtive powers of our sipidents. Kohlberg^s research shows Us 
that, vs^hile jaurturing cognitive development, we can also stirhulate 
moral growth by attending* to the substance of student witing* 
And what could be of mor^alue and more service to the pjpofes- 
sions or to society than to encourage the development' of morally 
mature individuals?. In this way, the English teacher becomes truly 
irflejdisciplinary and^c^ validate the form and content ofrthe com- 
position class with reference to a sophisticated body of rese^ch* 
Composition becomes much more than a useful survival skill, justi- 
fied in terms of economic success; It' becomes, rather, a necessary 
part ofevery educational and training program that prepares people 
to live and work in society. * , ' 

Kohlberg (1971), following Dewey^and Piaget, rejects the notion 
of ethiqal relativity. His research establishes that people in every 
society he has studied share the same methods of thinking about 
moral issues and the same pattern of moral development <. This is a 
^'natural" deyelopment of ^he capacity for moral judgment that 
occurs p every individual. Kather th^ imposing sonfle external 
*code o/ behavior or set of moral rules or **bag of virtues," the goal 
of mopd education is to stimulate the natural -development already 
..occurnmg in the individual. The teacher does' not become a moralist' 
or a dogmatist. All the teacter need do is provide the opportunity, 
appropnate materials, and a suitable environment to stimulate the 
growth in moral matunty already natural to the people in the 
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classroom* "The* attractiveness of defining the goal of moral educa- 
tion as the stimulation of development rather than as the teaching 
of fixed rule^ stems froqf the 'fact that it involves aiding the child 
to take the next^tep in a*direction towards which he is already 
tending, rather thah imposing an alien pattern upon him'* {Kohl- 
berg, 1971, pls.ll). What better-pIace to stimulate moral growth 
than in a setting devoted to the ^organization and development of 
ideas through writing? * 

•One idea, occurs again and again in discussions of moral educa- 
tion and moral development, Kahlberg particularly emphasizes 
that 'the individuals moral gro^vth comes about through moral 
. conflict and '*the precondition for a moral^^onfligt is man s capa* 
city for rdle-taking" fp, 51). The ability* to see others as like our- 
selves is. a necessary condition for moral development {a simple 
exarnple is the difference between an otyective examination of 
capital punishment and something iVritten from ^he viewpoint of 
the man ^r wpman on death'row). Teaching a student fiow to' 
change voice or create a persona thus serves a p^jirpose far bejjond 
that of manipulaitung or eritertatnirig a giveB^audience, **Essentially 
each of bur stages defines {or is defined by) a new cognitive- 
structural mode of roie-taking in conflict situations" {Kohlberg, 
'p. 31). The conscious manipulation of the mask or persona in a 
piece of 'writipg is, then, fiart of developing 'moral maturit? in 
deepening e^mpathy for others^ anU contributing- to an understand-- 
ing olr the universal morah principles of justice: '*the only *t rue' 
^(&tage 6)* moral' princ\f>le \s justice" (Kohlberg, pp, 62«6'3), The 
impoitoni;e of play-acting and role-playmg in tea<thing writing is a 
commbnplace to the English teacher (one exampl^among many is 
DL\on*s Growth, through English), but encouraging language play 
becomes, far more significar^t whep it is seen as an important coh-^ 
dition for the natural process of moral ^owtSi ' > 

Each of Kohlberg^s stages, as he'repeatediy^^sserts* represents 
.increased differentiation and* integration. VVhat we try tcv do in 
teaching siting also involves djifferentiation and integration. Put 
simply. •we try to get students to see details and spe(\ific8, to-dif- 
ferenfiate qne piece of experience from another, then we ask them 
to mtegrat<* these specifics into a whole. It is possible, by the wav^ 
to^st>eculat,e that tf, as DWngefb suggests, the 'F^inal ^(letorical 
modes are roofed in innate cognitive structures, than the stage of 
moral development linkedl to these same innate ^tnytxires logically 
^manifests itself in a spe<^ific rhetorical mode,' Sta^s 1 and 2 (^re- 
convehttonal^ Lorrt^sj^^nd tt> the descriptive mode, sceihgthe world 
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from the pmpective'of the. self. Stages 2 and 3 (conventional) 
introduce elenients of cause and effect and comparison: the self is 
seen in' relation to other people and to a system of law and order* 
Stages 5 and 6 (postconventional) employ analysis perhaps 
argument^the abUity to reach personal conclusions anfl rise to a 
sens^ '(^f universal princijljles. As the proce^es of differentiation 
and integrs^tion become more sophistica^, mt^taphor^ould be- 
come moreprev^ent in a person's writing. " . * 

This has been a rather hasty tour through a complex landscape, 
but I think It shows some reasons for my belief that English teach- 
ers can both provide a '*useful" service ajiri carry on a1ti^|IFltion of 
humanistic education. I have seen composition linked to capitalism^ 
Marxism, Buddhism, existentialism, and vypationalism— with much 
less basis tjian I^ee for linking it to the natural human tendency 
(^'scientifically*' validated) to accept ar^d^ct on universal moral 
pnliciples of justice. » _ 
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9 Marshall McLuhan and 
the Humanistic Justification 
for Teaching English 



Thomas C. Gorzycki 
San Jacinto College 



This essav^ like thejone by James Kmaey, goncentraUs on the 
dehumanization of the teaching of Sngtish, GorzyckLshares Kin- 
ney's belief that current popular scientific thinking has had ah 
Manece^rily hAmful ^^ffect in shaping t^e de^ ply ' internal izeiJ' 
^allies and attitudes we live by. The following' essay calls for En- 
*^lish teachers to consider McLuhan^sGi^te^^erg Galaxy as a basis 
for recovering the humanistic justification for their {Profession, 



Students ^ho say they can see Deolationship between studying 

, English and their own interests or needs are familiar to most En- 
glish te^h^*^ A high school gjydetit once asked me how studymg 
Chaucer could help him V^y^ tpuck, and one of my college-level 
nursihg student eValuateajfiy (jlass by writing^ '5He taught me a 
Ibt about, how to write rhe/oric/but I don*t s^ how that can help 
ihe my chosen field, nursing, * Both cpmments were lacking in 
sophist iirat ion. but each was worth niore cbns^eration than I gave 

. them at tli^ time. . * ' ^ / 

Englisl^ t«.achers have^ad^tionally giv^n EVto aij^wers to such 
students, Ffrst, English has,*tfeen defined as one of the humanities. 

•Future truck dnvers and. other peopl'e study Chaucer, history, phi- 
losophy, and the other humanities because their experience of 
what other human beings have writteri^ done, an djunder stood as 
their purpose br meaning helps them understaiKl what it means to 

^ be a^humannbeing. It ^'brpadens^^em. The second tra£{itional jus- 
tification for English^^ that it ^ves students.a cntically^ needed* 
skiU-^he ability to Gonmiuijf^tGJfleas ciearlj; on paper. - ^ * 
Xhe comi^ents of ipy unsophisticated stij^en.ts wjere worth more 
consideration than T first believed ^ausg'^they wene^uninfeation- 
ally attuned to a fjeneral change In Cjgnsciousnes^^hi<fS'rhight 

■ . \> • 
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eventually supplai^t these two traditional justifi<^tio^s for t^ach* 
ing, English. At the'purely practic^ levels moffTO^us tb comntuni^' 
cation have come to realize lhat ever since tha^tfiopressive advances 
in communication through electronic media^ Atotitig effectively 
simply is not the essential skill it once was. Most people can handle 
their* jobs and"personal lives withoutthe ability lo write effectively*^ 
But a ch^ge in consciousness Vhl:h alters the nutnanistic justifi; 
cation. for.teacliifi|9^|||^k|l^robably jnuch more significant to - 
our profession than an^jpBKtibii of an essential slcilL 

Scientists suchJSas Conant U962) and Bridgman (1959) may well 
have been the precursors of a chan^ m fhe general consciousness 
that would have ^xactly that effect. Both conclude ftom their re- 
search that hunxan brings have no sensotj' or mental apparatus- 
that can approach an understanding of the essential natuxe of the 
universe* We^can never \scape ouf huinan reference, point well 
enough tp fcnow whether our senses report an objective reality,^ 
and \^e have found contradictiorls in our" scientific assumptions -* 
which make them all appear Xo be absu^d* Bridgman concludes^ 
that hum^n beings can qj;ly**'shut up,'* As I understand*it, this ' 
elijpiinates^ l;he humanistS^justificatJon for teaching English, as weti 
as all other human endeavor. Since 'Bridgman concludes that^ a 
human being h^ can neVfe* ultimately know anything except hi$ 
own conscib^sness, his decision Co shut up w^uld nullify me goals 
of any witer^ artist, historian, or phifosopher: If accepted, his logi*; 
cal extension of egoc^fricity leaves no room for anyone who ven- 
tures to represent or interpret human expenehce, . 



Solipsism; An End of Linear Conscibusness 

Marshall McLuhan s^ "prbbirjgs*' into cultural change'have given us 
the tools to see thatsuch solipsism is the probable conseqoence or 
the logical end of a hnear consciousness. Most 5eoi:>le think of 
KicLuhan as a media expert or popular sociologist. But perhaps hi§ 
most credible writing is the groundwork h< attempts to build ia 
bthe Gutenberg <}ai6fy (1962) for his later prophesies of dujtural 
dhange. Galaxy explains how our perception of oursehffis and. our 
world changes as our technology- changes, soit isaparticularly*good 
source to fook at when we think about how twentietlKentury 
scientists have influenced the way E n gKsh ^chers look at them- 
selves and, the world* ^ . - * ^ ~ 

\McLuhan makes^the fundamental assumption th^ wc do have 
the a})ility.to expe»nce objective reality Jvith pur senses. In an 
ideal statet each sen^ organ assists the ot^^ to give an accurate 
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account of what actually exists. He refers to the^ best functioning 
of the senses as a balanced "sense ratio," The* combined result of . 
all five senses working together is; greater than the total of aU the 
individual cohtributions^considered separately b^cau^e we have th9 
power to **tran^ateeach of our senses into one another'^(McLuhan, 
1962, p. 5). This endless translation is an essential cro^s-reference 
which enables the braih to verify experience from its different 
sources. / . - . ^ ^ . * ^ 

Unfortunately, we do not exfst in an ideal 'State that permits a 
balanced usense ratio*'' M<;Luhan analyzes our predicament by 
using Hall's theory (1^59) that each technological advance is actu- 
ally ^ extension of bur bodies. For example^ weapons axe exten* 
sions of Dur fists ^and teejh^and clothing is an extension of body 
temperatui^ con^pls* In spite of the obvious benefits of these ex- 
-tensions, ^ey create a far less obvious set of problems for hu;nan ^ 
perceptiori^***JcLuhan explains that "the pnce we pay fohspecial 
technological' tools, whether the wheel or the alphabet of radio^^is . 
that these massive extensions of sense constitute closed systems, 
Oux'private senses are not cl<5sed systems .but are endlessly trans- 

^ lated into eafch i^ther in that experience we caM consciousness. 
Our ^extended 'senses^ toolst technologies, tjirough the ages ^ have , 
been closed systems incapable of interplay or coDective aware- 

-t[ess ^McLuhan, 1962^ p. 5). The effect of shutting off the cross- 
referencing 0r translatih ^ability of our senses is blindness* Without 

*the interchange among bur extended senses^ we perceive a distor-'^ 
tion of reality. AlcLuh an believes that the twentieth^entuiy mind 
is* particularly blinded by a:n unbalanced sj^nse ratio caused by its 
extensions. Ite says that **our extended faculties and senses4iow 
constitute ^single field of expenence which demands tfet they 

•becoirie collectively conscious" {McLuhaHt p- 5). The DHndness 

' Which McLuhan describes is a linear conSir^ousness v^hose 'probable 
consequence or logical end is the solipsism of Conant a!)d Bridgmari. 

Oral to Literate Tradition ^ C 

^n^^ Gutenberg Galqx^ SicLuhan tnes to slioiAr^ow th> move 
from an oral'tr^itien to a literate tradition ^as a move fr9m onf 
kind^ot blindqess^to ^another* with a tnnsitiod period of tremen- 
dous insight and understanding.^hatjkvfe calttl|ie Renaissance. Ths* 
perception 'of oral hum^s was so ^minatedby ^ound that tHly/^'.^ 
could not experience the constant iptejplay c>r senses that McXuhan 

.considers normal. Today, on tli£_other hand^ we gannot experience 
this interplay because our experi^Rt!^ of ourselves'and, ouV world 
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has been domifi^ted by sight ever since tfie invention ^ the-aJpha- 
b^t and mechanical printing. During the transition, si0it and heat'^ 
ir|g r^^oKed aH equilib'pum which enabled the explosion of in^ghts 
the {Renaissance. - . ... 

move* from the oral tradition to a Ujterate one' produced a 
big change^ la the i^^y h'umaqs perceived themselves in relationship 
t& their world, McLuhan quotes J. C, Carothets*^ article "Culture, 
Psychiatry, anddths Written Word" from a 19594sake otPsydkiatry 
to describe We most significant character!^ 'of the prditerate, 
oral huhian* A modem preliterate African "qomes to regard him- 
self as a father insignificant part of much larger organism— the 
family arT« the clarr^-and not ^ ap^dependent/ self-reliant unit; 
personal initiktive'and ambiti*p''1tre permit|:ed little outlet; and a 
meaningful Jntegratioi*'V)f maK^^^perien on individu^,,'^ersonal 
lines is achieved** {McLuhwipJ^962, p, 18). The absorption of the 
oral human *i ego mto^ejfyrgej organism i$ not' a complete anni- 
hiTation of the sglfyKoTOfverf Carothers believes that a world domi- 
nated by^sQuncTis a^uch njore' dynainic, spontaneous wprld* and 
as such it is/'^oaded with direct, personal significance for the 
hearer- , ,y^\Mc\^xhss\, p,.18), , * 

Literate humans reverse this attitud<^ toward the self in relation- 
ship to ^e worH, When we developed^a written laiiguag^, we also 
the^ability to freeze our sensory experiences into a static 
This static reprefientatibn of our experiences gave us th^ 
iliiy^ look at- them more ''objectively.'" But such representa- 
tions were ^so far l,ess dynamic and personal than tha direct sense 
impressions which totally absorbed pur distant ancestors in the 
pfesent^iristant When we learD|d Co freeze a perception or an ex- 
^penenc^^ written languagf a^Pbtum^to^at leisure, we acquired 
»the at>iiity to separate ourselves from direct experience in a way 
, that was not' possi^>le ibefore. Rather than being absorbed in th^ 
^dynamic immediacy of experience, we became a detached observer 
of ii. In tlije words o/ Alexis de TCicqueville, literate mao "shuts 
himself tighjily .up within l^imselt and ipsists upon judging the 
worid from ther^*' (McLuhan, p, 7), Jhe logical end of this inward 
movettj^nt IS ccJmpIete salipsisra. 

Uncertainty of Objective Reality , " ^ 

I^nafcrstand Jiic^^uhan's rnbdel <5f how human b^ngs perceive the 
/self iTPrelatiop ,to the world to be a continuum. At one'end are 
preliterate humaii5^so confident of the existence of am:>uter real- 
ity that th^y Ibse^ thenjsetves in itr A^ tjie other end is the laical 
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exl^ension of Utpat^ humans,* so unsure, of anything outside the 
existence ^^Sjf^heir oVn consciousness that they become egocen- 
tric— eventually 5ven*solipsisUc, McLuh^ believes that humans 
"buffer from different kinds of blindness at either end of the con- 
tinuum, ' 

, However McLuhan evaluates his' continuum/ English teachers ' 
must find a place for themselves somewhere along it before they 
can come to a philosophical basis for their teaching. Walker Gibson 
builds his philosoj^hy from the linear consciousness of twenti e th- - 
century scientists such as Co*ant and Bridgman. Rattier than 
acggpting the bleak consequences, oT having to **shut\up^' he 
pushes bfiyond their conclusion. to ask what kind ofresponse. is 
possible to their finding?. The Limits of Language (1962) is a coi- ^ 
lection of essay?t Miich pibson seleqted because they "present a 
" particul^ s^^t of qualitiesand difficulties in modem expres^toYi." 
Conant*s essay in that book, entitled **f he Changing Scietijific 
Scfene, 1900-1950," must have greatly infiuenced Qibson because 
hej;efer?to4t extensively: in his dwn essay,' "Play*and th^^g Teaching 
of Writing" (1971): Conant says that scientists in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth ^centuries tnisunde^stood Jthe relationship of the 
individual consciousness to nature att a fundam«atel level. He^ be- 
lieves that a-fatilty metajihor reflects that misunderstanding. In 
Conant's woids^ ,'\Those vv;lvo isaid they were inv^estigating 4he 
structure of the universe imaggjtd themselves as the equivalent 
of ^arjy explorers and mapj^rpfllcer^'' -(Q^t^^on^ 1962, p. 24). But 
Conant believes that developments in modem physics have forced* 
sct&ntists^to see^the absurdity of this metaphor. More specifically, 
the results.o| many experiments demand that physicists acciept the 
idea that, although corpusciriar and -wave theories of light should 
be mutually ex elusive^ light is/nevertheless, both corpuscular and 
wave. .1 - ' * 1 ' 

, Cooant explains the problem this Jogical contradiction creates ^ 
for the tnap-making metaphor thus^ '*It almost seems as though 
/he^ modem physicist were like an explorer who* uncertain as to 
'whether the colored areafi seen from a distance J^ere rocks or trees,* 
, found on looking they both!" (Gibson^ 1962^ p*. 27). Such ex- 
plorers niust conclqde that sometinng has gone terrtbty wrojig with 
their sensory afti^tratus on that they have stumbled into territory so 
foreign that they can never hope t<( understand much l^piap 
it. Alexis d^ Tocqueville's UneaJ man » mentioned previously ^^^huts 
hiP^self ti'^tly^ up withinThimself and insists on judging the w<>rld^ 
from there/ '..Conant carries his 4inearity much furthj&r. He shuts* 
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himself tii^htly within himself and says that if an objective real- 
ity does exists -man has t\o stj^sory or mental equipment that caii 
mfeure it* CQRfi^^t agrees with Bndgman that contemporaryVien- 
tists who accept this view oShuman limitation can only ''Shut^p*" 



Education and Self-Creation 



_ - * Qlbs^n ^ece^ls tkejLdeaJfiP„!lum^^ neve r know whe therthejj r 
senses report an objetitive reality. Speaking to English. teachers or 
Q^her careful ^r€;^Uers, Gibsoft (1971) says ''everythihg we criticize 
in the narfies of 'precision/ 'exactn^5s/ and other such virtues^ we 
dh in response to an image of the writer as an explorer and map* 
pjer of a universe spread out before him for examination" (p, 281). 
Then he rejects the applicability of the map-making metaphor be- 
^ * tause he comes to believe, as Conant did, that (he universe i^ not 
'jspread our before us for examination. On Ihe contrai^, final 
.knowledge about its, objective reality is cdmpletely beyond our 



ability. r - . 

in his attempt to push beyond'the restraints suggested by 
Conant ^nd Bridgn^^n, Gibson replaces the map-maker with^a^ 
metaphor more appropnate to his philosophy. He believes the rela-' 
p^tfonship of the self to the wotld. is better described in terms of a 
potter before a lump of clay* \Ipterial in an English class should be 
taught and judged from the belief that humane create rather than 
discover their world. This l^ds Gibson to attribute an importance , ' 
to the--^^ which The Gutenberg Galaxy describes as the Ic^icd^ 
end of the linear consciousness. The pun>ose of educatjgn becotfaes 
selfK;reation,* ancTGiBson^^rp^Tr suggeW^t 
functions of^^nglish teachers is to offer opportunity for the stu- ' 
dent "to try^flfer a version of himself and his possibilities without 
committing liimself permanently" (p. 285). ^ ' - 

Although Conant bots that future cultures will ado^t a much 
more relativistic attitude toward science^ he does say that other 
scientists might be correct in U^eir guess that "the idea of science 
as an inquiry into the structurS^of the universe n\ay once again be- 
come firmly established irj peopfes minds" {Gibson, 1962, p* 28). 
Sumti EnglisK teachers neverudapted their philosophy to the scien- 
tific attJtud(s, represented in Conant*s article, but they frequently. * 
express discomfort at being outside the mainstream, of current 
intelleciifcd activity, tor example, in 1969 Benjamin DeMott pub- 
lished Supergrow, a collection of his own essays containing- a 
speech he had delivered at ^x;unvention of the Modem language 
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A$sociation> entitred **Reading, WtitSig, Reality, and. Unreality/'* 
It presented his own philosophical justification for teaching college 
English'as a divergence frjom what he.understAild/to be. the getjeral 
philosophy^of the profession. Although DeJ^ott thpjpughly con- 
demns Marshall McLuhan in one of hb essays, this speech's use of 
metaphors of discovery to describe the indivirfuai mind's relation 
to the universe aligns much more closely to McLuhan s philosophy 
thaw' to Conant's and Bridgman's. DeMott (1969) says that the 
function of.English in the cuj^o^ulum ''is to provide an arena in 
which the separate man, thysingle\&o, can strive at once to know 
the world through art, ip^now what if ^anything he uniquely is, 
and what some brothers uniquely are** (|3l 143). ' 
: : ^ / \ \ , 

Elducation and External Reality * 

DeMott*s statement contains' several. fujTndamental^ assumptions 
nvhich are evident throughout bis b^oh;AOne assumption is th^t 
art does not exist for (ts own sake, but\rather to teach people 
about an external reality, this also assumes that an individual ego' 
ca^,know of existences beyond the self. In fact, one of the essay^s 
major justifications for teaching English is that once one makes 
these two assumptions, the old huma^igtic tradition for teaching 
English remains valid. DeMott* (1969Pfeiys that English teachers 
and their^fc^ud^nts are elevated by **the extraordinary experience 
of raptness, selfless joy, [and] tranced Mnvolvement in the inove- 
ment of a poem or ^tory% , . . Jhey are momentarily prMleged to* 
care for something beyond themselves, they' are selking to actual- 
ize (I apologize for the c^t worS) thj& range of hilnanness Wiich 
flows from th^ capacity of men to investigate thSj;own delights 
and to arrive at the mode 61 consciousness that giyAs bii^h to stan- 
dards'*(p. 139)^. , ' - ^ - f 

In hb essay entitle^ "Exactly What One Means" DeMott coij-' 
demns the zeal that poets^ave for "accuracy'' of ex'^pressiorf^ par- 
ticularly when they want to emphasize theiir own* uniqueness by 
their pri&eision,. Gibson objects to the practice of judging student 
writing oh the ba^is of accuracy because he has rejected the idea 
tbrt language can reflect reality accurately. DeMottVcondemna- 
tion has a different basis. He says (1969) that '{people who'insist 
on saying 'exactly^what-thej^-mean' are insisting on their^own 
human importance* claiming a uniqueness of being, asserting their 
pride" (p, IZZ)^ In McLuhan*s terms^ these highly literate persons 
hav^ moved far toward the logical end o| linear consciousness. 
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ThejTTH^^e become what DeMott (1969) calls "songbirds preoccu- 
pied with the one right word who lose touch with the Not^Me, 
with the world at^large, a place never more exciting than now> 
never richer for seeing,^eaming, wondering** {p. 130). 

Conant's bet [S that in the future scientific minds will move even 
closer toward relativism apd will concentrate upon the mind's 

* ability to create rather jthan discover. In light of twentieth-centuify 
scientific evidence,ihe says that tho$e who believe that what their 
senses report ha5 some relationship to an objective reality must 
bear the heavy burden of proof. Clearly, that kind of proof is 
not available. In its absence, hovs^ever, I believe En^ish teachers^ 
will be much better off accepting McLuhan's explanation of how""^ 
twei^ieth-century solipsism came to be so widely accepted, 

If, as' McLtihaja suggests, solipsism results from a blindjfJess in- 
herent in the extremes of print orientation, a^**retribaHzed" cul- 
ture moved back toward the middle of McLuh^'s continuum^'B^ 
electro/fic media will eliminate that blihdne^GConant w^l have 

*lost j/s betj people will again feel comfortabfe mth a beSief in an 
external reality, and English' teachers can rediscover an older^ hu- 
manistic justification for their profession, D^Mott scorns McLuhan 
for predicting easy solutions-for.com^lex twentieth-century prob- 
lems. But even \n his scorn, he retaips his emphasis on the **not- 

^-me,'* As as I an^ concerned, the great dai^er of twentieth- 
century solipsism is thafc it will produce English teachers who^ like 
Hamlet, are paralyzed by an endless and unproductive introspec- 
tion, VVhoUier we choose to simply ignore the ^objections to the 

-belief m an exiemal realjty> as DeMott dog^, or look (or reasons 
to believe in it, lb McLuhan does, ig much less important than 
accepting jts existence and getting on with the ailcient business 
of offering English as part of a humanistic education, 
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' essay might b^t considered a new apology for teaching 
prmal patterns of expo^Hi^, Although most English departments 
implicitly require that such patterns be'taught and most essay 
oJiaminations throughout the 'colleges *^re structured on, them, 
students fr^qbiently resist' a. formal study of vbat appear to be 
mechanical, static molds into which they must press their animate 
thoughts and feelings. Evidence from the work of Piagetand cog^ 
nitive psychologic indicates, iiowever>Uhat the formal patterns 
of exposition are symbolic cpnstT<kt& of human beings* natural 
and universally develope^^odes of understanding and ordering 
exp^ience. Aware of this> students and teachers alike can study 
. composition ^ an organic^uma^istic activity— not a mechanical 
Qne. And it is hoped that this paper exemplifies the constructive 
use of ^lence, not scientism, in the humanities. (A slightly differ- 
,-ent version of this article appeared ni CollegeiComposUion and 
ConmuntcOtori Dec. 1917,28. 333-337.] ^ " 

' . _ / ;( ■ , > ■ 

InM Conceptual -Theory of Rhetonc. Frank D'Angelo maintains 
thatthe rhetoncal categories of definition* partition, clarification, 
eoufmeration, exemplificaticfh, cause and effect, and comparison 
and contrast are "dynamic organizational processes, symbolic, 
manifestations of- underlying mental processe^, and not merely, 
conventional, statKT^atternS" (p. 57)/Thrs theory is a timely one— 
in my experience, well-rec^ived. But for aU its value^ it does> as 
lie say^,, raise Qjore qufSstions than it answers. Thus, D*Angelo 
concludes by stating the need for basic research *focused on a 
suggested list of twertty-one points, the first of which is*^*£he study ' 
of the topfcs of^i^yention and theiV relationship t^o underlying 
logical thoughfriproceases'' (p, 153). i 

What is still need^^ to paraphrase Jo'yce^-rs that4de^ scholar 
with an ideal insomnia who can fuliycorrelate this theory of rhet- 
oric to studies in biology, cognitive^sychology, psychoneurology, 
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and p^ych^Hqguistic* on the nature of thought processes, t^^Angelo 
has offered a firm theory, but until shch research *and synthesis 
are provided, those teachers of comftosition who might imagine 
themselves as one of Ronald Berman*s *'ir)tellectual iqV'ertebrates** 
may find support in the knowledge that there is considerable 
/evidence behind D^Angelo'S theory, 

1^ My purpose,^then, is not to relate the psychological and rhetori- 
cal structures as he asks (a task c^^ly beyolid. the scope of this 
essay)> but to show that support from* numerous studies does 

^mdeed exist, demonstratmg the essential continuity of develop- 
ment from basic, biological and mental processes^o the formation 
of formal rhetoncal structures. The actual evidence, in the fomi of 
countless specific observations and expenments> is detailed in the 
primary sources to which I refer. For the skeptical and #ie curious, 
the observations themselves can readily be checked; for busy in- 
i>t^uctors of composition, the conclusions and summaries provided 
here should be of help. * 

To me, the prim^ary value of knowing there is support for the 
conceptual theory is that in teaching the formal patterns of ex* 
position x)ne need not apoiogize^for forcing what often appear 
to be static, mechanical modes of organization upon the minds 
of students siitiply because convention and 'the essay examina- 
tion require them, or even .because they have been shown to be 
effective. Instead* the mstructoft can now have some increased 
measure of confidence that teaching the form and use of these 
patterns is education in the basic sense of the word^^rawing out 
and^-4j^ to higher levels of consciousness the most fundamental> 
universaLmodes 6f organization which constitute human intellec- 
tual activity " ' < 

The Work of Jean Piaget , ^ ' 

Evidence from the work of Piaget and his collaborators .tan* be 
found in many' sources covering thousands of observations over* 
the past forty yeacs. Before relating their work to D'Angelo's, 
however^ it is necessar>' to ^liscuss some differences in, terminology 
that otherwise could prove confusiiag. In A Conceptual Theory, 
D'Angelo refers to V^nriate 9rganizing principles" and "innate 
structural patterns" (p. 26). This seems 'to distinguish between 
pnnc;.ples and structural patterns, yet attributes innateness to 
both. AVi,th this Piaget fliffers, but in a way that shojald not be 
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important for rhetoricians, because his is a fine epistemological 
distinction feetween what, is ijftnate on the one hand and what is 
universally tod naturaUy acquired on«the other* In brief, for 
Piaget, cognitive structures pe^se are not innate, but they dor 
develop iiitivef sally as a result of one's interaction with the envi- 
ronment, controlled by those "innat^rganizing principles'' that 
D^Angelo^assumes* ' ^ / 

Thus, classification ancl division, comparison and contrast, eni)- 
meration, and so forth are, for Piaget, "structures" resulting from 
higtfly complex developmental processes, not innate constructs. 
Nonetheless, these structures originate in basic organizational 
mechanisili^^ common to^ both physiological ahd psychologic^ 
behavioral activities (Piaget,' 1952, p. 14)* This distinction arises 
from Piaget *s^*geneti<;" or developmental epistemology and <*an 
be understood only in view of the very basis of his system. 

Piaget (1952, p. 1) begins his analysis of ^e origins of intelli- 
gence by stating tKs^t a continuity exists between the* purely 
biological process of adaptation and formal mental processes. 
These processes be^n with innate reflexes, proceed through habits 
and associations, sensorimotor intelligence, to verbal or cognitive 
iatelligence. This continuity is established by a mode of function- 
ing', a hereditary-.aciivi?yy which he caUs$**inv^ant functions," to 
be distinguished frpm ^Variable structures'* (Piaget, 1^52, p^A). 
Because intelligence is for Piaget a particular instance of.biological 
adaptation m general, intelligence **is essentially an organization, 
and * . . its function is to strMCture the universejust as the disgan- 
ism structures* its immediate envj^ronmerit" (p. 4)< - ^ 



The Matter of Structure 
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Organization and structure are the key terms for rhetoricians. The 
proce^ of organizing thfe environment is'the *'invariant function^' 
of all orgajlisms.' ^'Variable structures" are 'the result of this orga- 
nizing aisftkit^v(Pi^ag^t, 1952): \ ' 

The jwstake-ha^sometimes been made of rogarding t 
^ ] consisting m's/fwc^wres existing r&afl^^^-made from the be^nning of 
devetopmenl, where^ts >f functional invanantAtthought isat 

llebyli 



work in the most primitive stages^ it is only litde bylittle that it 
impresses itself on consciousness due to the elab6ration of struc- 
^turef which are increasingly adapted to the function jtself. This 
a priori o'niy appears in'the fonn of essentiahsttucturesrat the end 
of 'the evolution of condspts and^no^ at their beginning, (p: 3, 
italics added. > ' .,1 
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Structures are variable because they are developed throu'gh expen- 
ence. From undifferentiated globai generaiizations, they become 
mor^ precis^ as experience forces recognition of what should and 
should not be included jn each particular structure. 

If at this point we di^egard D*Angelos idea of innate stlructural 
patterns, and empha/ize his concept of the formal modes as being 
symboliCT manifestations of innate, ''dynamic organizational pro- 
cesses/' DWngelo and Piaget die reconciled^ What remains is to 
discover the, specific origins of \he formal modes of discourse in 
Piaget*s invariant functions. 

Invariant functions or>pperations exist within the framev^ork 
ot "the two most general ^biological functions: organization and 
adaptation " Although both of these -fun^ions ate two comple-' 
mentary processes of a single mechanism, adaptation in itself is 
defined as '^an equtlibhum between assimilation and accommo- 
dation'' (Piaget, 1952^ pp, 5-7), Assimilation .is the plrocess,of 
changing the environment to the needs Qf the organism; accom- 
modation 16 the process whereby .the organism changes itself in 
relation to the-environment. On the biological levels for example, 
food IS assimilated when the organism transforms the structure 5^ 
food by chewing,. Following this, chemical transformations'occur 
in^digestion. At the same time, the organism changes itself to 
absorb the nutrients, .and the chemistry of the body is changed 
(Flavell, 1963)L 

The Process of Assimilation 

This same, process applies to mtelligence a^ well. And here; though 
not immediately evident, is the origin of the elementary processes 
of ^alysis, comparison and contrast^ classification and division, 
and illustration. Assimilation is itself a mode of organization: 
something* in The environment must be ^incorporated^ embodied^ 
into some other specific thing in the 'organism* This presupposes^ 
on whatever level, an analysis^ a^recognition, a comparison, and 
classification of what can andjcannot be assimilated m any specfific 
process. Notice in Piagat's general summary that assimilatio/i 
applies at all levels from ''sensorimotor intelligence" jfrom birth 
to about age two) to formal 'tthought" (Piaget, 195S): 

Intelligence js assinuhlion to the extent that it incorporates all 
the given data of experience within its framework* Wh^her it is 
a question of t[i<>ught whioh, due to judgment, bringsthrnew 
into the known and thus reduces the universe to its own [terms 
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' or whether it is a question of sensorimotor intelligence which aUo 
* structures ihjngs pe^ceive<i by bringing them into its schemata, - 
in every case intellectual adaptation involves an elenient of assimi* 
lation^ that is to say, of structurmg through incorporation of 
external reality Into forms due to the subject*s activity, (p. 6) 

Piaget's terms incorporates, structures, and schemata suggest the* 
'extent to which he sees the organizational function of assimila- 
^tion. How can there be an incQrporatioo, a structuring, a building 
flp of schemata, if not by analysis, recognition, companson and, 
contrast, and classification? Classification,* m fact, is inherent^m 
the definition of a schema as ''a cognitive structure which has 
reference to a class of similar action sequences of necessity being 
strong, bounded totalities in vvhich the constituent behavioral 
elemenU are tightly interrelated*' (Flavell, 1963, p. 53). 

The significance of Ihis organizational process of schAia forma- 
tion for D'Angelo*s theory is that the^rganizing function is innate 
. ,and the schemata begin developing in the fi^risLdays of life. Because 
the recognition of an object is basic to all org^is^ation^ Piaget's 
discussion of this topic is important. ^ ^ 

Initiaily^^ccording to Piaget^ the recognition aspect of assimila- 
tion IS certainly*'not conscious; but it is evident that from birth 
the child, acting from innate reflex mechanisms (such as push- 
ing, sucking, and grasping); begins farming basic^scjiemata (what 
Jerome Bruner calls "enactive modes of representation**) which 
- are elaborated and refine^d vvith experience. These sensorimotor 
schemata **are not yet concepts, since they cannot be handled in 
thought and only come into play at-the moment of their practical 
and material utjizatiori** (Piaget^ 1972, p. 25). Nonetheless, the 
functional similarity of schejnata-formation and concept-formation 
is such that Piaget also states that '*the concept of assimilation 
from the i'ery first embodies in the mechanism of repetttion the 
essentia] element which distinguishes activity from passive habit: 
the coordination of the new with the olVwhich foretdls tftfe 
process of judgment" {p» 43, italics added), v 

Throu^out, Piaget*s work one finds .such terms as foretells, 
origtrts, pre<ortcept, and pre-relatiofis which indicate the essential 
continuity of intelligent fanctions from, birth through those ma- 
ture stages of behavior that indicate the use of formally defined 
concepts, relational thinking, inference, and so on. Allowing for 
his cautious use of terms^ the jpri^ns and contir^uity of formal 
thought processes are seen in his discussion of differentiation, 
which requires comparison and contrast of some sprt^ not initially 
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61 bnt; Object to another but of the objpct to the schema* As with 
all development, the process Is from stimulus generalization to 
increasingly refined stimulus differentiation. Piaget (1^52) stat^ 
that from birth the infant begins with, among other scHemata 
mentioned earlier, an undifferentiated sucking schema, **3ccording 
to chance contactSr^-the child, from the first two weeks gf life, 
sucks his fingers, the fingers extended to him, his pillow, Quilt, 
bedclothes, and so od, corlsequently he assimilates these objects 
to the activity oY the reflex" (p. 34). During this'sanie time, how- 
eiier,/'the beginning of diffejentiation*' (p. 36) is inferred from 
the infant's rejection of aU these objects in its "search and selec- 
tivity'' of the nipple wb^ it i& very hungry. During periods of 
satiety the blanket suffices. , 

Piaget {1952} concludes -tfiis observation by notin^hat though 
thert; is no formal recognition of an object at this 'level, there is a 
,pract;cal recognitory assimilation which "constitutes the beginning 
of knowledge" {p. 37). He sees the beginning of knowledge, the 
beginning of psychic organization, in this reflex mechanism be- 
cause of the **fact.tha^sooner or later this act reveals a meaning, 
and the fact that it i^ accompanied by directed searching*' {p. 38). 



Fundamental Functions * ^ 

Obviaiisly Piaget does not cKscuss thesp functions in terms of 
rhetorical principles, bjit it is easy to infer tHat he recognizes the 
operations of analysis, companson and contrast, and classification 
,in these innate mechanisms (19^2): 

The great psychological lesson of these beginnings of behavior is 
* that the experimental trial of a reflex mechanism already 
entails the most complicated accommodations, assimilations and 
' individual organizations. , . [and] if these behavidr patterns 
transcend pure physiology only to the very slight extent . . 
, ^ lhe> nevertheless^ seem lo us to be of essential importance to the 
rest of m&ntjfil development. In effect, thie functions of accommo^ 
dation, of assimilation, and of organization which we have .just 
descnbed ^n connection with the use of a reflex mechanism will, 
be found onc§ more in th^ course of subsequent stages and will 
acquire mcreasing importance, in a certain sense, we shall even 
see that the more complicated and refined, intellectual structures 
' become, tl^ mo;e this funcuonaK'^ nucleus' wilJ ^cons^tute the 
essence o"f these very structures, (pp, 41-42) " 
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As teachers of compbsition^in search of "underlying mental pro- 
cesses," It jjnatters iittle if we consider these fundamental organiza- 
tional functions the result of ''practicar* intelligence, v^^hat matters 
IS that they are naturaJ, not conventional— developed from birth. 

Twelve years after Origins of Intethgence, Piaget comes even 
'Closer to the concept of companion and contrast v^rhen, in The 
Early Groujth of Logic tn 'the Child (Inhelder & Piaget,. 1964), 
a study of over 2,000 children,, he says that *'everyit the sen^on- 
motor level there is assim^Uation by £imilanty;it derives both from 
th»? perception of common qualities and from an elemerttary kind 
of abstraction which is intimately bound up with functional ends", 
(p. -283). Because this book is a study of classification and senk- 
tion, it IS here^too, that we find Piaget's most pertinent statements 
on classification, division^ ajid enumeration (Inhelder & Piaget, 
1964): / 

The ongms of classification and senation are to-'be found Jtisenso* 
rimotor schemata as a whole ^wh\ph include perceptual schemata* 
^as integral parisf 

Between tne ages of 6-8 and 18-24'months. w)fich is well be- 
— fore the actjuisition of language, we find a number of behaviour 
patterns which are suggestive both of classification and* of seria- 
tjon. A child may be given a familiar object^mmedialely he 
recognizes its possible uses, the object is assimilated to the ha- 
bitual schemata of rocking, shaking* striking, throwing tcp the 
ground>^ etc If the object is completely new to him he may apply 
a number of familiar schemata in succession, as if he is trying 
ta urt4ersland the nature of the strange object by determining 
whether it is for rcx;king. or for rattling, ox rubbing* etc- We have 
re^ ^ort of practical classification; (p, 13) 

< ' ■ ' . 

Evidence from Other Studies 

Piaget ts by no means alone m studying the biological origins ^f 
thought processes, Aft^ examining evidence from etery con- 
ceivable field, Lenneberg\U967) concludes that the biological 
basis of categorization is so fundamental that "all vertebrates are 
e*iuipped to superimpose categories of functional equivalence 
upon stimulus configurations** (p. 331) and that concepts **are not 
so mDch the product of man*s cogniJtion, but conceptualization iS 
the cognitive process Uself* (p. 333), ^ ■ 

Ricciuti (1965) has observed/in a study of categorizing behav- 
ior ^n iJteschool children* that those who had failed tp respond to 
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oral instructions for grouping certain objects would spontaneously 
group the sam^ object^ quite^ystematic^ly while at play. Further 
experiments with children aged twelve to twenty-four months led 
Ricciuti to conclude ''th^t these behaviors aa^-theii; associated 
cognitive components represent, m some sen/e, prelanguage pi^e- 
cur^ors of the more highly developed, language- and coricept- 
re?ated cate^onzin^ b^hayior of older Aildrea."^ 

M6xe recently. Nelson (1973) has studied twelve; to twenty- 
four-month-old children who not only demonstrated rule-Based 
cognitive organization^ but for whom ^'fjdnction'or use of objects' 
IS a salient principle'of categorizing behavior'* (p. 28). 

At the Harvard Center for Cognitive Studies, Biruh'er and others 
(1966) have duplicated aijd modified rri^ny of Piaget^s*experi- 
ments. From th^ir study of ''recpgnition," for example, th^y 
maintainHhat this type, of discnmination begins at birth, and th^' 
it '*i^ equivalent, the?-fopmal sense/to the'act of categorizing"^' 

(p. 193). V ; ^ ^ 

Ih psycholingutstlcs, the recent work of Brown (i973)/siobrn 
H^76), and others has established evidence from thirtj? languages 
ihowing'^invanant universal 0iaracteristics oC language develop- 
ment in^resD^eot to both structure and meaning. _ . 

A close stucly of these and related woi;ks will provide adequate 
mate'nal for establishing; the, precis^t relationship between the 
. formaf modes of discourse and their underlying thought pr5)ce^es. 
We have a bibliography. We have the insomnia. Do we have'thp 
ideal scholar? 
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Uni/ersity'of^ Connecticut at ^artford ' \ 

^ Arnold T, Oiz^'p essay , shares the oorfyi^wn of the preceding 
\ writer that ^thtfre is,a demonstrable c<Jnt'ihiiity between natural 
\ process and'rl^torlcal or verba^tructurel But Orz^ is not pon* 
rinced that this co'ntjHuity is fftma^lly logiq^L As its title indi- 
catest^his essay suggests an aifernative tenn to describe the nature 
of the link, but makes clear th^t ¥iolo^kat must soon be filled 
01^ by tfirm^ lik^ morpHohgicaf^ ov^evofittiOrmry and, primarily, 
jnetdphoricai MIchaef Polanyi's word po^/ cri/rcj/^probably the 
'best Contemporary term— accounts for th^ large*role his thought 
. plays in the course of the essay. In any event, fhe main argument 
^ " has less to dp with the problem of td^fiis than with the thesis that 
all "^taphor, 1n science^ literature, and all forms of diicourje, 
funcCions as a source ot reaj power ov^r the world of things and 
thj^selt ^ \ * '\ ^ 



All^of the National .Endowment for the Humanities Fellows in the 
seminar that p/odu€^d these essays share a concern about studmt ' 
writing, <;oupled with a weary but good-humored skepticism about 
the latest surefire '*anywer to all your prcfblems/' But^we seem, 
nonetheless, to 'be stuclc with a defensive position, with ttenches 
and barricades b^ing the dominant metaphors in our discussions. 
This. position need^ to be replaced by a renewal of confidence io 
t|\e teaching of both composition and literature^ and in language 
itself. \ / ' ■ ^ X ^ 

By* that last phrase, I mean simply the belief that \rords are a 
form of power, useful not just to makealivirlg but to mak^ thikgs 
live. The very students we seek to reach may be the last to g^ant 
us ouV conviction of the s35:aHed interanimation of words and 
tellings, but that reluctance is the proper challenge to our powers of 
persuasion, i.e,, our rhetoric, StUd&nts do^not withhold this faith 
(which is what I take confidence to mean) from the languages of 



chemistry or physics* or^even of so^iolog^i ThiS' me^ns, for pne 
thing, that neither these disciplines nor th^ir languages face the 
task of persuasfon that we face. More important, this confidence 
m the re^Jty of ihe languages of sciences is a measure of the gulf 
^ between literature and science, a gulf that makes /}ur recovery ^11 
the more urgent- ^ . - y ^ ^ 

Ohmann (1976) cannot' discijss for very^long the^polUics of. 
reaching English m America without confronting the politics of 
the relation of science to English m America. Nl^or sections of his 
book are therefort' devoted to that issue. Fo)/ the same reason, T 



Lannut talk for very^ long m this essay about composition without 
talking about metaphor and sciei^ce,. fven the risk of^eem'ing 
hopelessly remote from the practical and ii^tractable problems of ' 
the classBoom and the con^ctgd essay. 



Language Models 

The recent onsis in the teaching of corfipcrsitiLn .is a crisis n£>t in 
basics but^ii> the relation of scientific t/o poetic jrietaphor^ and the 
. ans^r li6# ncJt in grammar but in passion.' That is the argument of 
this essay— that, aq^l th* contention pat long as we de'firje the 
^\^h?0ice before, us as a oioiiJe between composition and iit^ture 
{or wors^, between enrollments and literary criticfsm), no resolu- 
tion of our cnsis can be a lasting one. Not that it should be a func- 
uon of intrqcliictory EngKsh coyiscs to develop ht^ary -critics. 
Rather^ a student's sense of the possibilities of his orber own lan- 
guage is best eC^oked by models deihonstrUtipg what other Writers 
have n>ade th^ language achieve. This may seem unffashionablQ, or 
. et'en a bit silly, sinc^ it assumes a^^coiltinuJty between the English 
of Shakespeare and the English of today's r^ejv student. "But at. 
least it is democratic* it argues that a^'languag^ belongs'to*aU of its 
users. The alternative to this'view deafs vvjith the condesc(*nsJon 
implicit in the idea that, while the poets may be propeVfood for 
thoseof us trained in more .halcyon tim<js, we'have to begifi today, 
^ith where tlie students are '*at.'* And we all' kno^ they aren^t* 
''at" boQks. ' " * _ ' 

^ l\lT^Ive-successfuN^aiid unsuccessfully*taugtit beginning students 
for more than fifteen years and have justabout given up trying to 
determine wfler^ they>e''*at" wlien 1 first see them. 1 envy.those 
who claim. 'they do know, bu(, maliciously Vonder if the expertise* 
uf the tt^chnicians who prescribe^ the cures for our new nonliterary 
i.tudeni*is not similar to the elaborate ntuafe of academic criticism 
ftJT which the cures are a^upposed^antidote. Both agree, if^for dif- 
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Barfieid does so b^^takmg a specific metaphoVlike ruin and tracijig, _ *^ 
as it were, its natural history. In doing so^ he showsrhow the meta-. " 
phprVexpansion promotes an expanded acquisition of reality. The - 
key to Bfurfield^s thought is tha£ he regards metaphorrnot as a prim- 
itive stage of thought ^to be discarded for a more rigorous and/ 
* sophisticated logical phase, but rather as itself the more advanced ' 
ahd'sophusticated phase/^emost provocative .passages in Barfield^s 
ivrltin^ are those iri whlclflie demonstrates Itow*eyen supposedly 
abstract scientific' terms like cahse, stimulus, -^se^&^ference rf pre- 
sent accretiops of this process. Thus Barfield^ like Polanyi and 

^ CSleridge (whom they.j S jp t h. a ckn awledgej j - rcfus e 
tween ^stract and concrete, logic and imafe* subject and objept,* 
thought and thing (Le.* speech and nature) by founding their es-, 
sential uiiity ,6n the metaphorical power that supports Uiem both. 
Botlf the j^et an<l the scientist a^e engaged in expressing the meta- 
phoric (^poppo^ to mechanomoi^hic) emergence of orgaitic 
growth and forfn, Xhi* includes* for Polanyi* the emergence of< 
consciousness itself* And metaphor is the-languagfe o! that account ; ^~ 

•the hunlan "indweller** is at once the means and the end of the . 
process which lie articulates. "Man,*' says the poet Dylan 'Aoma^* . 
"be my metaphor/' ; ' ^ 

Need for More Humanistic Science ^ / 

In. his essays^and in hismassivet multivoluipe Science and Civiliza' 
tion in China, Needham has defined the mecli^ani^tic separation of^ 
natural pi^cess ,ahd^coi^K>usness that has dominated Western ■ 
science fdr three hundred years. Avoiding the erro^ of the vitalist' 
position^ he has nonetheless shown that only^a cog^llraent to-'a^ - 

' more "orgaiUmic*'^ vision will enatole science— especially chemistry v 
and. biology—to reBder an adequate, account of the nature -and 

. "rsignificaAce of living forms, their inteirelationSt and 4h<ir c6nnec^ - 

' dons with human consciousness anrflangu^e. In his scholarly work 
on China^ Needham repeatedly* Hmns^ the ironic implicajtions for 
,ug in the West. His argutiient is that the Chinese have an idea of- 
the universe a? a living net iWithin which human? are inextripably / 
enmesHtedt qot jiist as observers' but as participating organisms* an 

^ idea that ftustiated^si9ieiTtifi<i growth ill China even though aU the 

neces sary elements w ere present. — — 

la contrast. Western technol<igical superiority derives precisely 

' fifom* the concept that humans aie1(uch remote apd detached 
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srerfiark here that^he call of our Wipli seminar to the^twin^coocems 
of love and iTti^to^j^ aniiKiatjes my search to replace this model.) I ^ 
hope^ that at leaitta fexv; other teachers lyill find the relation of 
metaphor to \naturet both humart^and bi&logical, as exciting and 
challenging as-I :^o. J, think it has^profound%hpIication$ for the 
' uieaching of lit^ratur^^ancl ^omposiTioa together, which I assess in , 
^^he last ^^ction of this es^ay- At least it provides jthe inteUectimt 
■ ^upport. for m^^ting the rhetorical chajlenge from our new and our 
old sti^di^ts^ tK^the forms of e^liTressitjp^ and flie fornis of thing^ 



IMqtaptjqr'srfTp*^ Ftciiption; 

f \ h log^c t^e Bssedce^f thinkin^!jin ofh^^Vords is Thinking im^' 
; ,> (lossiWe TVilhoul^^rb|tr^Jsignfi^ far is:th§ word ^^-d^x* 

.ihisnom^eI? ' Ar^^j^S^^ 



\^ . K' trary'^ a.Jnisnom^t? Ar^^^t^Si^ifc^^partsand^ge 
; ;/ or the pliant? A^d'wli5tt!^^hei,awo^^^^ 
> ' , ^'f tlik^^rt \ y^c^Wd^endmo^to',^estroy/tE^old aatitVMs of ^ 
\- : . *Word^ and Tfiihgs; ele^at^g, as itJfereV:SVords'ii)iio"Things and 
\ livjng:fbings tpLO. (Colerjdjjein a letiit^t^ 

/fhe /purpose bt this\s^ct^n^ is to^^ think^about^ang^ an 
evojutibnary an<lrnDrph^o^ai^cl&^i^^ ijJBv^to assess the, relation 
Vof vjerbaJ^form/j^as a fij|^cs*^tf w'^&y" fo<,^^ humaa organism 
/XBunishaw, 197<)vf. ^lojj^^c^mer^ijgaiji^lirm Jhis view efttaU^ 
a 'Ifiatural'* as opposed to ari dS^ytt^X^^ sense 6f the 

^ tenn):interdependence aii^ cOnt^jijty J^^t^ve^n names and.thi'ngs. ^ 

Language ,embodies*the effoirt [^tet writers in the refer^ntes cited * 
' ^ this artijcle wo?il3 caiiru th^,!^^^ ri^tui^al forms to utter 

"tfiemSelves in an^ ti^jbugl/ tlie liOrnafi^ voice. Failing thiff* they ; 
would be condemned to silence find cpllaps'e- An example' of ^jiis 
' vieiy is found in the poet RiUte's pow^riCul images erf tr^e bi^nf hes 
';^be'ndingi1nto-a lyre, or in the' utte^^nce "wh^t stands printed-in 
roots aitd long difficult stfems-" / ^ , ^ ^ 

, M^taphoi;, 'ihus serves 'an f^olutionary function wtiile ac^ount-'^ 
ing for th^ process, H does not merel^ handle ji^rms;^^ does 
Sogic, If mofe^s 'them jSarfield, 1965, 70)- In' describing "'the 
^ntanglem^ent of SulyecX and object, of psychology and natural 
history . - , of word and thing" in[ the language of the sacred Vedas,! 
Barfieid explains, that language*jant$dates a'ffrocess of s^parafidn 
!/*wh^reby (he thing is separated from its name'* and points instead ^, 
. to a condition of "participation/' **In^JtKe measure that man par-^ 
tlcjpaies: in his. phenomena^ in ^th^t^ mpasur^ the name is the form. 
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and tKf^ fcfnn is the name*" Or again: '*Xhe phenomenon* itself, 
only acWves ifeality in the moment of being, n^ed by man; that 
is when\hat in nature which it represents is united with that in 
man whicj^ the- name represents.**' The **that'' in the precgding 
quotation means for Barfield and others (Whyte,Needham,Sewell) 
the unfolding desire of organic forms for a fully articulated con- 
scioushe5$ realized in human beings and by human beings in their 
language. In this context, jnetaphor is not a pretense of identity 
which logic's principle of noncontradiction (that A cannot be A 
and not'A simultaneously) continually undermines. Rather, met- 
aphor is ^ medium of xevejation and affirmation (in Polanyi, 
'indwelling''' and "commitinent") of the unity of nature and con-_ 
scioupness, ^ . 'I ' * 

TViis unity Js not simply o^ passively recorded* but promoted by 
th^ ^et^ phoy-maki n g prnrftfts \t^fAf Th^ wf^ rci^4Q-iiiui4i^afigH^g^ 
of Coleridge again, is neither '*that which affirms nor that which is 
affirmed," but th^ "living identity and copiita of both/' The last, 
tirm is used' by Coleridge deliberately* I ^^hink* to suggesjt the 
se^eual as wel] as the grammatical character of the model he has 
in mifid for tjie interpenetratiori of subject and object, word and 
thingj In one of the most neglect^ paragraphs *of his "Pfeface'* to 
Lyr^alMallads, Wordsworth, too* for all his differences with Cole- 
fidge, seems iSo have detected in the i^agQ *of interpenetrated 
opposites a model for connecting *the ^'direction of the sexual^ 
appetite" with the verW'llfe of our ordinary conversations/' Such 
ar), idpa of*langifcige, hoircver* runs counter to the view prevalent 
in structural lin^is tics— thafr lanaiage. \i an algebraic coda and the 
ideal explanatory^ mpdel^is numerical, (Barfield calls this a sensa-* 
tion-pl^s-enumerat^n model.) ^ - . - 

The prpblems and "nonsense'' attached to seeing a logical prin- 
ciple as generative of gramiftit^al and phonological forms wPiild 
seem t9 have been pretty clearly spelled out by the mathematiciair 
wh9 wrote Alice in WondeHand *^(^ Through the Looking Glass. 
^But the dream persists. We may assume that certain ||eatujres of 
jvotds, since they share the property ot quaiitity with ^othec^r- 
Tnal structures, can indeed be arithmetically transformed. (Sei^U's 
Field of Nj&nsen^ is a speotactilar analysis ^ jjist how* far a^writer 
like MaJlarme can take su^h an assumption^ A project of more 
valid ^o\>e, however^ wj^uld have to keep tfiese features integrated 
within a more organic and creative sfructurje or "fieJcJ^' from vffiich 
they derive their sense and which is itself reachable only throjigh- 
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the creation of metaphor "That \vhich is,creative must create it- 
self/' wrote Keats> and his paradox applies here. What we are look- 
mg for is what we are looking iyit/i— the sources of verbal power 
are contacted and released in and by their metaphorical exercise. 
As I hope to show later, and as I think Ed Hancock*s in this 
volume Cijnfipn^ this premise le^ds the act of composition ines- 
capfcbly and inseparably in the direction of poetry.^ 

Such ap attempt to bypass the divisive split into the fanguage of 
science or logic (veridical) and the language of poetry (emotive) 
finds Its counterpart in science itself. There is a continuing effort 
within biology to overcome the split between mechanism and 
vitalism as alternative ways of explaining the growth and structure 
of living forms, by moving to an organismic view proposed by 
scientists hfee Whyte, Needhamt Arber, and Polanyi^With even its 
attempt at a i^asic taxonomy m disarray ^ biology is an appropriate 
discTpiine in which to observe the increasing demand for*a more 
hohsjic mode of discourse and explanation. Like poetic or Hnguis- 
'tic inquiry, it must deal ^yith forms iti process, i.e., transforma- 
tions, this- accounts for the sense of connection between poetry 
and natural history in writers like Sewell and Barfield/where meta^ 
phor IS considered the language of metamorphosis itself /( An adcTed 
dividend for tpa^rhers of langu?ige and poetry is the degree, to whic)i 
both^the critics and^biologists in the teferences cited in this essay 
locate their^common ancestry jn Caleritige and Goethe.) . 

So a writer like Barfield can astonish us with the suggestion that 
the-.objects bi inquiry of the writer (speech) and the biologist 
(nature) appear on th^horizon' of being inextricably, entangfed, 
**^eecb] did not anSe as the attempt of man to imjtate, to master, 
or tojexplam *nature\for speech and natute came into b^ing ^ong 
with one^anotl^^r.'' The difficulty is that if biology can no longer 
rely exclusively on matht^matics for the analysis of-transforma* 
tions. It IS left with metafihorjcal oi" my t^|ological or'* post-critical" 
accounts (Polanyi). Metaphor-making bridges this gap and unifies 
ppetic and scit;ntific composition. In both science and poetry, we 
seize the true and whole forms of things in the names we compose 
for them; All pf the writers meritionecl repeat this tbeme over and 
over again, and this essay could easily become a citation of their 
most eloquent passages'* But three\will have to stand for them all: 
MichaeURoianyi^Owen Barfield,^and Joseph Netdham. 

Polanyi (1974) attempts to show that the operations €vf science 
depend on a set of unassertable (i.e., unspecifiabte by a process ot 
definition) beliefs. This brings science and poetrj' closer together 
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in th*e sense ^that metaphor represents the j^denlicai "commitment'* 
or act of /aith--^hat Polanyi also calls a manner of disposing our-, 
selves^o the interdependence and **tnteratiimation** (Coleridge'^ 
term) of forms andnames> otnature and^consciottsness* 

We are faced here with the general principfe by which our beliefs 

are anchored in ourselves The cunous thing is that we have * 

no clear knowledge of what our pre$u[}positions are ^nd when we 
try to fohnuiate them they^ appear quite unconvincing. I have 
illustrated in my chapter on probability how. ambiguous and 
question-begging are all statements of th^ scientific methods 1 
suggest now that the^supposed pre-suppositions of science are so 
^ futile because the ^tual. foundations ^f our scientifia beliefs, 
caanot be asserted at alL When we accept ^certain set of pre^ 
suppositiotts and use them as our interpretative^ framework* we 
^mar t)e said to dwell in them as we do in our own bocfy. Their 
j__un£iiUcaLaccgptance .for-tbeUinie-being^tonsists-in a p^cess of . — 
assimilation 4)y which we identify ouirselves with them^ . . ^The 
tracing 6f per^nal knowledge to its.roots in tlie subsidiary aware- 
^ ness, of our body as merged in' the focal awai^ness of external. 
^ objects, reveals not only the logical structure of personal knowl- 
edgerot^so its dynamic sources. . An external thing is given 
meaning by^ing made to form an^ extension^ of ourselves: - ^ . 

These beliefsjtre transposed into more active intentions which ^ 

draw^n ourwhole^^ersaiTTTTlSke the 1053, thoijf^ or tne ^ym^ 

' bfol can be conceived as such only in the eyes of the person who 
^ reiies 6a them to fachieve or signify something. This reiimce « a 
personal commttment which ^ involved in ail acts of intelligence 
^ i>y, which we Integrate some ^thing& subsidiarily to the center of 
our focal attention. Every act of personal assimilatton by which 
' we make a thing-form an extension of ourselves ... is a comtnit- * 
ment of ourselves^ a manner of disposing ourselves.' 

. ' * 

We can know only what we ^ready-are, but what we knowTi's; 
we know external things 'or^ as we know our own body* by 
dwelling in tj^em^ They take on Ihe^ living chaia^t^r, as does ^ven 
th*e living organism ofour own body, in our imagin^tivfe apprehen* 
sion of them. They and the bofly are seized metaphorically^ m the, 
s&nse thAt ^e send our imaginations to dw^njnjb^nH-^ftnrf'ol^ 
tively, in the sense^that thinjgs become the'revel£(tion of their own 
living nature. It is remarkable to watch the thoughts of men like 
Polanyi and Barfield work their way thtough the "mechanomor* 
phic" (B^ield) phase of Western models for reality. Such models 
are outmoded now since ^they no^longer de^sclibe the emergence 
of superior organisms (Polamyi, 1967), i:e,, they can no longer 
fprm* the basis rftJr a . science of transfonilatior>$, ihx)3sder to^retiurn 
to an almost n^dieval view of the ufiity of n^es and things, **For 
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the knowledge of the things that are, is the things;' (ScotusErigena 
as quoted in Barfield). ^d from this perspective, we might ask 
what role medieval conceptions of rhetoric might play in the shap- 
ing of. a contemporary 'science of transformation. The possibility 
of a link between the two has already been faintly sketcljed in 
Sewell^ The Orphic Voice. ' * 

The test >of. the validftjj of any method offering to reconcile 
rhetorical forms and natural process (as cohtemporary biology de- 
fin^ it) would be^th^ extent to vPhich^that method retains the 
values, of concreteness and of the body, respectively. Polanyi's 
notion of indwetling does af fi rm these values. It seems impossible 

' to me to dwell, {{lough, in abstraction, although I accept thtit a 
certain intensity* of ^passionate indwelling could^make otherwise 
remote abstra^liwiB'-come aliw. I would simply ai^ue that they 
therO^^cSmi^ concrete* i.e., they take on a b^dy. Yeat» said it 
bj^tfer: "We c^not know realitiy,' we can only embody it"So^ any 
^r^i'ew of the essential continuity of organi^^ith rhetorical forms 
will^robably_ a|so involve an effort to writ# a biology of .rhetorical 
'forms/ How might such fonns be systems, of bodily activity, of 
,the organisiK'^s attempt to articulate its inmost 'nature? Such a 
possibility is held out by tfie inspiring langtlage of the preface to 
D'Angelo's A Conceptual Theory o^^Rfietoric*yAt\\ its talk of 
^smic consciousness and the ne\y rhetoric required for its expres' 
,si6rk However, I think it fair to say that the- book does not cieliver 
its promise. But here might be^ way. to , think ^bout phonemes 

* ,that could include, yet not be reduced to, the hotiohs of the rela- 
tion of soAnd to sense that are prevalentan moderiivlinguistics. ^ 

Those (who look into the unity of sound and sense)'may find in 
^ * tlie consonarttal element in language^vestiges of those forces which 
* ^brought into being the^xternaUtructure of nature, including the 

i>ody of man; and in tfie originaKow&l sounds^ the expression of ^ 
that inner life of feeling and memory \i4itch constitutes his sout. 
' * I It IS the, two together which have made possible, by fiRt physic 
cally and the^n j^erbally embodying it hlspersonal Intelligence., * 




rtnsm)t difficult to lealize that these gestures (orthespeechotgai^) 
^fire once gesture^ made with the whole body-Hfflce— when the 
"l^ody Kseir was not detached from Che le^t of nature after thesotid 
manner of today, when the bodyitseJf was spoken even while it' 

isspeaJ^Ogr^ ^ ^ ^ " 



. Barfield's writings are Mled with parages like these, butiKisone 
^ iibing to assert such a vision and aaothei: to workout the assertions. 
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B^etd does so bs^taking a specific metapho'riikenjin and tracing, 
as it were» it$ natural history. In doing so, he shows'how the meta^. 
pl^orVexpansion promotes an expanded acquisition of reality. The - 
key toB^eld'siOioq^t is that' he regards ^letaphorfnot asaprtm- 
itive stage' of thought ^to be discarded for a more rigorous and,^ 
sophisticated logical phase^ but rather^ as itself the more advanced 
ahd'sophisticated phase/jThemost provocative passages in Barfield^s 
writing are tho^ in whicWTie demonstjrates flow'even supposedly 
abstract scientific' terms like cahse, stimuluSt-^si^ir-Feference r^pre^ 
sent accretiops of this process. Thus Barfield^ like Pol^yi and 
^ CSleridge (whom they..b^^-acknowled go), rgfu sesHhe-sptftrbe^ 
tween abstract and concrete, logic and ima|e, subject and objept,* 
thought and thing j[i.e., speech and nature) by founding their es-. 
sential uiiity .on the metaphorical power that supports tjiem both. 
Both the j^et an^ the scientist aite engaged in expressing the meta* 
phoric opposed to mechanomorj^hic) emergence of orgaitic 
gro^yth and form. T^is includes, for Polanyi, the emei^ence of^ 
consciojasness itself. And metaphor is the-languag^ o| tliat account; 

human ^Sndweller? is at once the means and theeod of the 
process which he articulates. "Man/* says the poet Dylan Tliomsi^,- 
"be my metaphor," ; * * 

Need for More Humanistic Science * ^ 

In his essays^and m his massive, multivoluipe Science and Cjoiliza- 
. Hon in China^ Needham has deHfted the znectT^istic separation of 
i^atural pj;ocess ,aftd^ congciousness that has dominated Western 
science fdr three huijdred years. Avoiding the erro^ of the vitafist" 
position, he has nonetheless shown that ordy^a^onwnitment. toa 
more""drganisin1c" insib^ science— especially chemistry 
and- biology-^to reader an adequate, account of the nature and 
"^ignificaflce of living forms, their intenrelations, and .their c6nnec- 
tions with human consciousness and language. In his scholarly work 
on China, Needham repeatedly* limps ^ the ironic implicatipna for 
,u5 in the West. His argument is^that th'e Chinese have an idea of 
the univene a9 a4iving net .within which human^ are inextricably 
epmeslfed, riot just as observers' but as participating organisms, an 
^ idea that frustrated^sjgieirtific! growth i^ China even though all the 

nece ssary elements were present: — 

In. contrast^ Western technological superiority derives precisely 
from^ the concept that humans are Ituch remote ai^d detached 
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observers of the universe that they are actually able to manipulate 
it. Because w& Westerners h^e now beer^brought face to face with 
, ^Jipntechnological questions about the forms ai^ processes of^ 
^ ' reality and iheir significance, we must once again tegard the Chinese 
^ version that we abandoned. In other ^ords, now that our techno- 
logical advances in bi6logy, chemistry, and physics have brought us . 
to' moral ique^ibns^ we need to examine our science aoew. Need- 
ham believes that China can help us^Decause it has kept the idea o| 
the universe as ia. living tissue of relationships aiid^ not, fundamen- 

^ tally , a machine n^heyrwl^t^ t\f\i tftyon fl flr^,r^A||fiH Jimtary yjo^ fif. 



the methods and iang^tages of science, i.e., <St th^ human reasons 
wby we"do" scienp;iis|possible. 

^ Like Needham/ I mean to identify scientific afid poetic and* 
humanistic- concerns, not to place*thera in' opposition with one 
another. As one , of my teaphers Used to say, poetry is a science, 
£^ science is a human aJftivity, too. Aside from his marvelous^ 

— fissay.s^,^edham'-^es^not,^ecify,the^rela^ between the 

--language of a relih^gined Western science an^ the language^ of 
pioetry. Significantly, Needham shares with Barfield a passion for 
Bntish Romantic poetry. From that, perspective he writes about 
hov^rour metapberslinvite our recovery of the sense that *wre may 
pajrticipate in th^ living reafity, {Incidentally,.N:eedham's book on 
China discus^^es^ William' Blake almost as much as it deals, with 
China.^ One can' guess- why: Blake also had that view of th^ uni- 

^ verse as a living organism wher^ a mere "robin redbreast, in a cage/ 
Puts all heaven in a rage,") And so we come full circle back to ^ 
^iigur^ like Colendgej who knonys science arid poetry and language ^ 
^ and can conceive of the universe as a detached collVction of dead 
bbjects. It was Coleridge who gave -us W^stemergU^e alternative, 
complete with the sanie ev|alutionary*implicatiOftfr4Jiat inform the 
writings of Needham and ?ot?uiyu ' ^ 




But man is truly altered by the co-existeifte of other men; hiT 
faculties cannot be dev^lojped In l^mself aJone, and onlj^by him* 
self., . . Hence with a certain degree of satisfaction to my own 
mind I can define the hufnan Soul to be that'^class 6fJ>evig, as tit 
as we are permitted to knaw, (he firsj jBUid^low^r<j^hat das^, 
which is endued with a reflex eonsoiousness of itsown continuous^ 
ness, and the gNat end andDurp<^ of all its energies and suffer- 
ings is the gro;^th of thatr^ex consciousness: that class of Being 
_tQ£MQJVKlucbJhe4bdMd]^^lsj^ 

as a Species ot itself, nanfety by its conscious continu^sness 
moving on,in an unb);^keii lin/^hile at the same tim4 the?Tvholev^ 
Species is capable of being Warded as one Individual. (Coleridge 
tn a letter to Thomas Clark$on) ' 
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Application to Teaching English 



WhatMias any of this to do with thTftJeaching of composition and 
literature on an introductory level? First it piakes our wncems 
less parochial by connecting them to the general effort of our col- 
leagues in the scie£}tific disciplines to £ace the issue of the relation- 
ship of models (a term I t^ke to be virtually synonymous with 
composition) to truth. At the least> this might mean that we should 
be in less of a hurry to abandon the interdisciplinary approach to 
teaching writing. This abandonment experienc^arecentyogue'^t^ ^ 
now seems to be in disfavor as departments of English face increa^ ^ 
in^new pressures to fulfill their "service" rfele. , ■ ' 

Most important, it gives ^ radicalnew dimension to our iilvitation 
to students to read and write their language. We are not simply ask- 

^ing^them to engage in an act of self-development^ crucial as that 
may be. More than that; 'w involved in the transmission of 
forms of p«wer to which vital areas of reality, indeed living organ- 
isms themselves, respond— and correspond. This vision of lyords" 
and thin^ answering back and forth within an act of human imag- 
ination and expression^ this living exchange of which metaphor is 
at otice the record and the matrix^ surely displaces the facile split 
of whaVvfe;^^|chjnto subjective and objectjive modes of knowledge * - 
or fofms of discourse.* The universe disclosed to scientific favqujry 
is as mve;ited as the iffveiltions of the vmter are real, fhedotlble 
helix and the m^th of Apollo arenas Blakewould have it>idfenti£ied. 
From this cohSdence/as I called it earlier in this*essay, we can 

' ah^er the protest of our students that the lenguage and its liter- 
ature "have nothing to do with reality." On the contrary^ it has 
everything to do }vith' reality. Indeed the very life of the real seems 
to depend x>n our passionate utterance of it Apart from.sueh a 
cbnfidence, I would not ask otudent to take the slightest pain^to 
compose experience into an expressed shape only -because the ensu^ 
ing revelati©^ of realify could justify its rigors. And by extension^ 

' I would not ask a student to bother at all with the ^pre^ion of 
others unless I could show that their ^apin*^ were, a source of real 
power too* Our students^ and rightly so, want to be where the 
action island that is wHere^ p^rtry, like science^ finally is^The 
value an^ power of^uming an expressed shsEpe^ insist tiie writers 
who are discussed in this essay, are exactly the sama in both poetic 
and scientific comjiositioh. As the'^issue of .desire> the lUsion of 
natural and verbal forms of reality wait&upon^the formulation of 
our rhetoric. - ^ ^ ^'^^ 
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In this context the basic^and the movement to get bao/kto the 
take on their appropriate, diminished value. They represent4he^ 
grammatical equivalent of the mechanistic aspects of living^ocntts 
"which can never add up to, the fuller life of the total jafrganism. 
Although those who urge the return to the basics speajc frequently 
of a "decline," as if they also considered langua^nt^ ^ living 
organism, their view really entails' a very static/id<feU, fixeci ^d 
V located forever behind us, in which cortectn^ i^ the iummum 
bohum. They really do not see l^guage as.a/aynan^c, living organs 
' ism which can suffer "setback?" even w^ren bem^ emplbyed cof^ 
- r^ctly and efficiently/ 1 say this because/! do not want to get myself 
in th& position of being ag^st corr^tneJ^ (1 d^n^ know anyone 
who is)^ 1 probably will corttinueyro spend agr^^t deal of tim^ (as 
, do most teachers of"wjitin5)ihbfelpin5 students/ straighten oujtilje 
"""^ammar and syntto of thejr/ompositions. fi^'t I will do so with 
no^iliusions; t fin^ ft hard"!© believe that any^one who has taught 
writing for very Jon^ sees^iie main pWblem as poor spelling and 
' punctuation. If it were, We could solve it ivemight— which probably 
aptounts for why it is/offered to uft as the^oal of teaching, writing* 
*^We could quickly he successful with results that.could be shown 
and measured. But -it would divert "us^ from the greater problem'^ 
which is less aipetl able to quick success: . ^ ' 

^ That proble^ is what we should be about. How^can, we achieve 
writing thati^concrete, in:ti)assjoned, shows some independence, is 
attentive, hates abstraction and gener^il^/'shows commitment or, 
as Polany/would say, indwelling? I despair less of making my stu- 
dents* impassioned^ fragmei^ts "correct"' than I do of making their 
most TOrrect sentences less meaningless and empty. Too often the 
. mode* for so-called correct writftig anonymous, bureaucratic, 
^detafchedj abstract, an* demetaphorized— yet seemingly perfect 
ami in full command of the basics. Anji we are probably implicated 
' m the guilt of having built up and i>ipmoted such ^ modeL I am 
jnptmjicfr interested in' who the culprits are, but I do want to know 
what happens^ when w^ aslt what*s .wrong with it^ I do not know 
of a single issue, in the teaching oi writing that is more "basic" 
than the question of what vvtll inspire and nurture the student^s 
pa^ion to write. I think the language itself can do tbair-i.e*, the 
ins^rum^t'will produce the passion fbr the subject and even give 
.us an idea of what there is to care about, into what to pour our 
passions. But this language will be the one described ^earlier, one 
in which our characters .(even if occasionally misspelled^for^there 
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^rnust be comedy, too) axe united to a living^ character of the things 
themselves. ^ " . ^ ' * 

' I think it 13 a profound error to separate the teaching of com- 
position fj:om th^e teaching of literature. SUnply» baldly, put, 
literature alone gives language its full content. Apart from this 
metaphoric nature^ any act of composition, including the simplest 
expository phrase^ loses» its mean ingfuln ess. I remain unpersuaded, 
despite all the alternatives proposed, that a sense of what it means 
tojisa theHanguage concretely and impassiotiedly can be acquired 
without r^ourse to the poetic sources of the language!s power to* 
m&fce nfeamng at all. Poetry shows us language in the actof making 
things real and alive, and writers like Baxfield and Polanyi identify 
for us that power with the desire of all things to renew themselves. 
In this respect^ I am greatly indebted to the next essay » by Ed 
Haijcock, for it is a brilliant account of how the effort to rescue 
the word and idea of **excej(ence'* from abstraction and jargon 
takSs him contin ually andj jfevitably to poetry arid literature. He 
c'hi^spot the phoniness ofihe phrase because^h^.constantly. chal- 
lenges it vtrith the passionate care and coneteteness with which 
'lyriters ji^a meanihg ,of terms— with, that is, the^iving im^e th^t 
informs all real meaning. • # 

'When I can, I t;y to end my composition courses witti William 
Butler Yeats*s "Aqicing School Children^* b^ause ifis so totally 
"our" situation— the classroom, the students^ booksi reading and 
writing, the poet, and the terri^e desire to make meaning in the ' 
very^jEace Qt the futility and the moAtery of it all. What I have been 
tryyfg to say is probably reducible to the Ikst four lines of that 
great poem. As he identifies^he total oi^ganlc forpi ^of a chest()fut 
tree with the tree*s act of coating itself ^ Yeat& affirm^ the incar- 
nate chantcter of idea and it^^^^ word and thing', F^t^ of course, 
we cannot kriow the danc^from the dance; only 
being dahce^^by the human body and by the im^agirjatilj 
dance come hitb being at alL'I guess we ufge our student 

sion. becaui^ we finally believgthat in speaking themselves . ^ 

^ will create themselves. But Falsq believe that tfi'ey iannotdb this 
if they are too long separated firom the general and living human- 
body that imaginations just like theirs have danced ir^to beingr 

- 0 che^tttiiifitree, great-rooted bJossomer^ - \ ^ * 

. Areyou the leaf, the moSsom or the bole? 
0 body swayed to music, 0 brightening glance^ » ' , 

ifow can we know the dancer from the dance? / ' 
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Ed Hancock. 

Western Nevada Community College 



In this condtrding essay Ed Hancock gives a personal account of 
one of the word^forces active in ^education today. He shows^us the 
impact of one piece of education^ jargon on our cognitive pro^ 
cesses— and thus on our tsehavior ind on the ireiy quality of our 
lives. In this way Hancock'^s es^y illustraftes the central nie;ne of 
this collection: the inseparable relationship between word and 
education.' * ^ 



When Joseph Califano was appointed Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tibn^ &d Weif^e^ television showed him on the ste^s of the White 
#House» microphones thrust before him^ and broupt his voice'andv 
"excellence** into our living ^rQotns: "I want to bruigahieasure'of 
excellence back to our educational system." Afevr years earlier, in 
the 196ps, educators thrtjughout the country were reading JEjcce/- 
lence by John Gardner^ another Secretary of Health, Education^ 
and 'Welfare who served in that office for five years.^What Gardner 
said was that our major problem today is the need ty achieve "sonie 
measure of excellence in this society." StUl earlierj in Septembet ^ 
1959^ the Educational^ommittee pf the Natii^nal Academy "of 
Sciences gathered thirty-five top educators at Woods Hole on Cape 
Codj and .the chairman of that conference, 'Jerome Bniner^ wrote 
in his report^ "We m^y take as perhaps the most general objective 
o/education^at it cultivate excellence." ' . ' * 

Well, O.K.. I'm a teacher and Pve be^n hearing excellence for the 
last ten years aod probably wjl! for the ten years to come. But I 
don't know what the ^^ord means. Our leaders' calls for excellence 
remind me of that old military metaphjor of generals, ensconoed in 
underground bunkers behind*the lines, telephoning through a bad 
conhection their strategy to^the-troops in the trenchies. But What's 
the strategy? What da^.excettence me^ui to the generals;. to.the 
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troops on the front lines? What .ai« the troops d9ing with the word 
* and what is it doing with them?- , ' ^ \ j _ 
* 'a strange ^xpe^ence I had with excellence on the front lines 
gqve me a glimpse into several ba$ic problem^ of language and has 
f helped me arrive at tentative answers to a^oupjer of questions: 
,How>noxious Is the nc^ious niisuse of language? What can wedo 
to free ourselves &om deslaructive word*forces alive' in our society 
X today?; ■ ^ - ^ 



How*I Went Up That Rivjer . . , 

!As,Marlow, that sometimes reluctant narrator of Conrad's stbries, * 
said of one of his inconclusive experi^ces^ "Ldon't want to bother ^ 
you much with what happened to me personally . . . yet to under* 
stand the effect of it on me you ou^t tQ know how I go't out 
there, what I saw, how I w^nt-^tlp that riyer." Like Nftrlow, I'm ^ 
going to have to bother you some with what happeaed to me pe^ 
srfhaUy, 

Va been teaching forsomwears and had hearf{excel/eitcea^n> 
yet had paid little ^attentiOT^to it. Education was riddled ^with 
woirfs'lhat were used witfi litjle or no meaning, perforated with' 
relevant inputs meaningful outpuiy Innovative throughputs hack^to- 
basics, excellence. * - Y * 

ExcellencB came in.an educational Councilgwi: ^^The minimum 
of punishment is the maximum of excellence." TTj^ Chroniclfi of 
Higher Education reported that^the first agfenda item for^lmest^ 
Boyer>^ U.S. JKommiaaoner of Edycation, was the "preservati<^" 
and p^onu^n of "^du^ationd excellence in terms of^basic educa- w 
tibn-'^^ra^w tq a state educational semmsdr with deparjmentchair- 
^d deanS' of the^college to hear an^ecutive administrator^ 
"^om Wasliington say, "VTe strongly support John Gardner's coipA 
mitme^it to excell^ce in highisr^ ^educatiom 'We must.lefin to 
honor excellence, uideed demand it. . . . Slovenline^ has attacked 
like dry-rot, eating away the solid timjber of our national life/".- 
We flew back. The deans called a meeting^ "We demand exceUence,*'' , 
the dean of humanities said, "from faculty, coun^ors^ Leaming,^ 
Resources, secretaries, and students/' I left t^e meeting and went 
on with my work as usual. Excellence was a nice> harmless, mean-^ > 
ingless i^^ord. I ignored ^ 

Some months lateral i^icked up a newspaper at ^ local tobacco 
store and read^hat John Silber, president of Boston University^ ' 
. was calling for a ^'compulsion for. excellence" and in a ^'towering 
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rage" through a ^stream/jtjt pp<^^itie^'^ had told t^fe^deap of- 
theology to "get rid of ii^fr6od— n about half ... Ithe 
tenured facJlty/*The.e^'tbn^ Silben's^pursxii^^of exceU \ 

^ lence had caused'**dofe,i^9f^^den^ fa^wee^. ; ,^ AnB ^flien there . 
ar^' faculty who wfi6p>'&nd t^e vjce ^r€tsr4ents wfio VieefrHn^rage 
sometime^ in sadness j^tbers.^' . '.^ * J ' * 

*'Well," I thou'^t jto niyself/'exeeUeitde h^conieionjean what 
*glory' meant ifor Hufmpty Duiiipty-^'a riic.e kijock-down^gunient/' 
but it is^ not so hairnless if peoplp ^e weeping and being fhred over 
it." Still i lelt quite ple^ased with i^ys^lf 56r not having ^uch good 
eyes as to\see notHingat stich avdistance^ , ^ ; - " 
Buj; then thedManefe^narrowi^^^^ tfay excellence Walkedinto 
■ ^ my classroom irf the form^of ih's^ctpi.^evaluation fonns carried » 
' ^y' a coun^lorVl sat b^'k^ pretej^iding^tp'tfiad Breakfast of Cham- 
' pio/is^ while ^.s/udent dU;ti;i^ dhfe fonfts- to tlie class, I was.lieing 
ratied Exceyeijt ^t>6ve Average Average ^ or Be- 
low Average^^ L ifiiiiimQng other'thm . 

siasm for^teadhing fheco'urse." ^ . . ^- 

' ? Gardrier was rigfct, i| was being (j[|manded everywhere. But this 
i^n't/our a^ijQn^ jfife," it was ftiy job. If \ had been dding.the 
ratjng^ I would liav£ .given myself a somewhat better than fair^to- 
midming scores but Aot an excellent one. Not a lousy one either. 
' I lf\ad. IcnoTVFi.excel|e_nt teachers, six or seven I had had from gram- 
' ni^/thixiugh graduate* school. And I (>ad. heard about excellent 

t^arch^*5; Howett, ^a^iz, Kittredge, James Harvey Eobinson. ' 
* fio^ could that kiiid of excellence be demandec^of me? Not even 
fjumpty Dumpty^ who could makfe a word mean anything hfe 
'Wanted it to* had, that lynd of authority,^ 

Th^ student collected and seale^Uhe evaluations, pr^ventingany 
HupHcity on my^art, and took m^^ff to the^administration. 
^ Some weeks later the results came bsfek, sealed and stamped. I * 

averaged out soiiiewhere between abov^ .average and excellent^ as 
;^l|did many .of my colleagues^ The dean called a meeting ^d said' 
jithat fee wanted to "assui;e" us that we were all **excellent^ exceed- 
ingly es;ceUent instructors.'* ' 

I felt relieved, secyre, confused^ and a little crafty. Their excel- 
^ lence wasn't mine. BSt I'd accept theirs. I didn't know wl\at it 
meant and I didft't think th^y did either. But that didn't seem to ■ 
matter. Tlfey couid demand^ it; I cQuld achieve it'. Even lousy teach- , 
ers could. Studepts, teachers* adgiinistrators— we all lowered our 
standards, patted each other's backs^ and went on our way. 

Yet, without,saying it to myself, I felt uneasy— partly » I think. 
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because J toad played the gaSae arid used the excelle^ice thaj^was 
floating about in education and partly^ ^cause. I <vas half-con^ious 
of living with all the other meaningless words that decorated educa- 
tion— notfwords,^ ghosts' with fto hands 'or feet, no body, no siiB- 
stance. With 'wortls that sat motionless orr paper or drifted. off in 
sound with nothiiig above pr below them: * ' 

But that is th^e way with \vords and people. They slip, shift, 
slide, change dIJections, reverse themselves, and lose meanmg. Life 
is like thht. So,J[-de^t with excellence as I did with my thou^ts 
'about cancerous food additives and inflation. I shov^ed it to a small 
tomer of my mind and ignored it * * *• : ' ' ■ ' 




Dark Side of Excellence 



Thefrnjoftim^ncement exercises cairie and my understai^ding of^^ 
vKord Vjianged* At commencement I n0.^qnly heai^ excellence^ 
saw it pop. Comm^cOTient was' the catalyst that prompted me 
-into open conflict with the w6rd. ^ , * , * - , 

' As y^^f t^e excellent faculty, filed into the hot, crowaed audi- 
tortutti, I wasn^Mn'a good place in mysdf^that day rSTatlthrough^ 
two iflaig e^d-of-the-year meetings about the end of the ye^, had 
missed breakfast, lurK:h> and dinne]:^ and now* realized that once 
^again I was here at another commencement living someon^^.elseX 
dying metaphor* JVith a 'no<^from officialdom vfe wer^ seate«l, 
tassels and caps row on row, solemn birds of a feather p^rched on 
leafless folding chairst^ * ^ ^ , ' x " , 

Then the commencement speaker,^with what is coipmpnly con- 
sidered an^ honest face, a covfboy*tie laced beneaWit; spqke on 
excellence jn etlucatlpn. The woijd 'gained force through its inter 
animation with the othejr words placed aiound it and the dignity* 
of the speakers seated on^the platform behind it l.b^aid only^ 
pieces ani^^arts of what he wa5,sayinf: *^ ' , 

'AndJet me remind you that* excellence is a commenc^ent, as is^ 
^ this commencement. It a beginning and alwa^^s a beginning; 
never an e;i4ing. , . . this institution has encountered and pursu^l ^ 
excellence in study, m teaching, in administration, in^citl^nsliip. 
In life, * . . E?^ellence Is the watchwoird of tlte last quarter of thts^^ 
centuiy. . * . The fate of ourjdemooatic educational system rests 
on It The fine edge qt mot^# and conviction oi a whole nation 
grows out of excellenca, viable and vibrant wltliin j^. / * *^ 

•Under n\y cap I wasn't thinking but sufferirtg a^if of brai(i*fev 
I wasn'f prepared to sit> draped in a blaclc robe, motionle^ on a 



i;h^/and ^hea^/^£|e/te/ic^e frem^bove^fof an hoiin ijemembered' 
^^^t^*s dh^ci^y';I>ariM^O^L?ary^ thotight as he sat watching 
'V,P€!orly acted sfca^e pl^^one^ight: 

Y 'JJVhat would J^^^p^fi;^^f,t'wer^ totakeoEfmyboots^andfljngone 
1 it Mh J-'^):;Ctiiiail7^v^^'m future Jife sucff settled purpose that* 
' »ie act^wot]I^iak!i)t^Vj3<^» amoilg whims, but amongfomts 
Df inte'9sRii;?r^^i;.>;^YaM have not" the coutage/* I said, speaking iiT 
^ . £L^ow vpicdr^ix^^^"Jsaidf andbegim unlacing my boots. ^ ^ ^ 

^^Mayfce haS the courage; I didn*t.Buch an act\vould only 

■ s,6tve to drop nijear/excellerit rating to dismissal^ a form of inten- 
^sity l^asnot ^jrepared for. An_d who^ I asked myself, do you think" 
you axe t<>,inc^lge yourself in sucIT superior c53nceit3, the mocking- 
;t>i^j the piak^bate, the jmafcqntent* the sad* bad guest whocannot 
^^^tand US takepart in a harmless commencement? ^ . 
; ^ My fever ihcreasingj I yried putting a few positive thoughts up 
' against thfe negative. oneS: D<Jesn't the institutior\, the state who 
p^ys me, hav6 the simple fight to require me* asThorstein Vebleri 
observetl, **to expend time and means in such poHte observances* 
spectades and quasi^-leamed exhibitions as axe presumed to enhance 
the prestige of the university**? \ 

And wh]^ am I getting so precious about, excellence?. I know 
what it means. We all know v^hat4|^eans— do a good job* the^^Ja^t 
and betteTt"* excel^ suipass/ An'd don't we n^ed'value concepts "foe 
which we can sacrifice ourselves: progress, equality^ liberty ,-frater-^ 
nity? Why not excellence? ■ * ," . 

^ The speaker^s voice was flat. The noises he made didnH carry 
any meaning for me. He was reading from the lectem:^ 

4 Qjit way 6f Tife depends otTouT unswerving allegiance to excel- 
lence^ We Ixiust savor, hot smother, excellence and conttnue^to 
pifepare ourselves for the colntinuingcommeneemeqf of pijr attain- 
ment* of ft. ; . . As 1 hatfe said^ exceHence^ means^many different, 
things t^j^w different pejjj^le, and our democratic system of ^ 
edu(^tio^^pt finds 'itself at the crossroacis of excellence and. 
degehei^dKrTbis U the danger that Is^the peril now thn^tening 
oui; civilization. } ^ 

. ■ 

With one hand he made a sweeping gestuje over the heads of the 
audience, then quickly tightened the kno^qn his tie. 

The aucfitorium w^ stifling. My nerves were ftayed* My attempts 
at allopathy wereri't wo^rking. Reacting to the speaker^ th^nJjeact- 
ing to my reaction, then to that reaptron-rl was feeling sick of 
something other "than excellence and thje^ommencemerft exercisej 
The word seemed to have worked its vay inpide my brain case* P 

■.. . '■ ■ ^ "'' tvj ' .'. 
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looked at the fac^s below the caps^ along tt & row I was sitting in. 
T^ey- looked bored. No^ th^y looked unboiible* I was coming to . 
the limits of my feelings. ^ ' ^ ' 

To'be excellent is to act. This is the global truth. "What*s ha 
/^talking about?*' I asked myself. But tiien he began saying^ome 
words I knew: ' * ■ ■ ' 

mountain ridges ... climbing ... snow-capped ... pure mountain 
air . . . aeries . . . tos&ed out of thenesf . . . eagles . . . flying above 
"the mountain ^ . ^ 

Head do;yn, reading from notes, he was pointing his finger to . 
the speckled ceiling of the auditorium above us. . ^ 

Exo^Ilence, not complacency. Exc^ifenc/, .not' rhetoric^ youl 
accomplishment. You envisioned excellence. You pui^Ued it. You 
ach'ieved if. ' ^ } * 

At a)3out this ):im£f something happen^ that. I didn't understaihd 
until ^pme moriths later. At the time it wasn*t clear to me what 
had happenec^not clear at Wl. All I knew then was the excellehce 
poppedr-popped In the perceiving part of my brain. 

I had sli{>ped back the sleeve ofmy go.wn to look at the hard 
facts of the hands of my watch. When I looked up at the lectem 
ag^in, I saw excellence from the other si^e of the hedge, from the 
other psychological side of it, or more exactly," I Suppose* J&om' 
this sid€ o^ it. Maybe you'have seen that .visual puzzle, Hve Neeker ^ 
cube? When yoi^first look at the cube, the comer markedjjt appears 

- to be on the front side. But if you coribnue to stare atTbecube, 
something pops in the perceiving port cyfyour brain and the.X side 
jumps— or rather, yjou abruptly, discover that jjour eye had jumped* 
the X sitje, from the froht of the cube to the back of the cube^^d 

*from the back of^the cu^e to the front, inside your brain, .^ithout 
your having seen it. 

./i^jcce/Ze^ice "popped and instantlyppictures from literature passed 
beforfe my eyes. As jcotrelatives for my vague feelings, I^suppose*. 
^o, not as correlatives^ but as ^^pmething implied, as something 
thrust*on theihind through some unseen ^ociation^ 

.^hadn't read Heart of Darkness for years. Biitnowlheard voices 
and saw Kurtz, an emissary of progress, taking his splendid mpjlo- 
logues on love and justice into a distant oUtpost in the heart of 
Africa^, and there committing monstrous atrocities against 'the 
natives. I saw himjvith his burning, n'oble words, with his moving 
appeals to every altruistic fientiment-^and with the heads of patives 
dryingpn st;akes uhder his window. . ^ ^ , 
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Andjiere at the lectemT-his finger still pointing to the ceiling^^ 
without action^ without* Kurti's paSsionj without candor^ without 
conviction^ without ^vtremity, without a glimpse of truths full of 
pronouncements, like a dying vibration of one imnienj^ejaber^ silly » 
sordrdror simply mean, without any kind of sense— ;iavoice.^ voice. 

And then I got a glimpse of Henry Jameses John Marcher^ wad; 
ing through the beaten grass, where no life stirred ^ looking for what 
he didn't kiK>w, the Beast of his own egotism; An^ not seeing it 
* because he looked out for it through thevery eyeholes of the Beast* 

Other images passed rapidly before me. On^ of them: birds fall- 
ing dead after preying on unt>uried*human bodies at the plague of 
Athens. Another: ^loyce's Gabqel hearing the snow falling on the 
treeless hills^ softly falling on the lonely churchyard^ on the barren 
thorns^ the snoW falUng faintly through the universe and faintly 
falling, upon all*£he living and the dead. 

From ^his it maj^seem that Tm overly fanciful. But I have seen 
no visions in m'y life. Tm^nearly always in agreement with my col- 
. ^leagues on what is taken for real and *what onlv^eems to be* Tin 
m>t 'Bn unknown- citizen^ though I do buy a paper every day, am 
fully insured^ have the right number of children for a parent bf my 
generation, and am able to satisfy my*employer. Toosteadily^ I 
suppose^ I recognize my limits. But with liWe s^jfep^no foqd> ho- 
~^ thinness from above and efforts, to resist it from withiii for Pver 
an hour, and- with two solid semesters of basics, comma splices, 
fragments^ subject/verb agreement ?till with me» I saw pictures, 
/The speaker hadstopjJed. We were*fihngdown the aisle. - 
* ' Igofs^sandwichatarestaursfnt and then walked aimles&ly through 
the^ streets wondering about excellence and the images fhad^^en: 
« burning noble words and Atrocities. A man Unable to.see what he 
. it looking tQ^ because he is s^ing with the verV thing he is looking 
fon Birds brprey, dying* And then the snow fallings faintly falling 
on us alL I was puzzled. What had happened? 

After breakfast^ the next morning^ I knew one thing for sure-^ 
imagi^at;jion feeds on hunger, ^nd another thing not so sure^that J 
had 5een .something. Excellence had popped.. But from what to 
wh^? ' . ' 

>The Sitent Scream in Oui^Ja^^on 

, One tmng was now certain to me: I was ia conflict with ejcce^/e/ice 
I had never been in conflict v^th a ^ord before. Especiallv^ mean- 
. ingless one. But e:xce//ence had becorte more than a half-conscioUs 
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irritatioriM could simply push mtp the background. Though I^id 
try doing jUst (mat: excellehce rgse up ffront my bi;eakfast' news- 
pa^r) camejij^e on memos, coij^fcnted me in the hallt^ay,*p re- 
sented itseii at^epartment meetii^. I looked -^the other way, 
pretended w . hard of hearing, walked aiound it, turned my 
- back on i^^et sometimes 1 would hear **democracy" or "free- 
dom./' ijpality,'* *^prosperity^^' *Vrogresi,", 'love," **peace,"'f 
**justice,'^*back-to-basics^*' /'accoM^ ''criteria perfor- '^ 

mance,'*M(l some picture Vould.rise up bjpfore me/ 

''Bac^|6-ba$ics,'' the dean said, and a blrd'wet its beak in the 
plague, qSck, clack, and died. / ' ' 

The qitcome wasttiat during office hours, feet propped up on ^ 
my d^^ L found m^el/ reading bpoks about* words ^d' their 
^^^^.^l^.^ted an explanation for the^mages Td seen. In graduate 
schoq^^ *'area'i had been nineteenth-century prose fiction. Se- 
mantii^^as a fi^ld as fbreign to me as neurophysiology. Sol began 
by*simpy trying to pih^ name on excell^ftce, I wanted to call^t 
some^^g. What kind* of misuse >vas jt? What did thet^^eopleVhc 
* studiSBp^ call this sort of thing? 

^ I sam discovered that we have a tot of words for me^ingless 
word^/a/l?ort. euphemism, doublespeak, ^ald^rdash, linguisti^ 
, polluW^/t, .gobbledygook; unlaj}guage, duckspeak, nb^eak, spon^ 
twrd^^coccoomftrt^s^ the/allacy of reification. the B,S^ factor, cant, 
' t;e/:ftaK.card-sfacft/rt^. puhllc lyin^ dishonest language, UnguistiQ 
^ stud^ twaddlefthe language of self-deception^^ the emphatic fal* 
lacy,^^mantiQ distortion, marshmallow :P^^ Prosa Nostra, 
pseu^pcommuntcation. jyhatic communion, re^sfers, gibberish^ 
code^itcJting. , Zieglerrtta, baffle-gab, verbiageration, counter- 
attitUBinal advocacy. The wonds seemed about as Vagijie and mean- 
ing}e|^ a^ the word^^they des(^ribed> C ^ ^ 

Tflfere had been a plethora of such words wifhiri just the last few 
yeajl "Why?" l^asKed. * . > 
^ S^dent$ <?f language have otiserveci that ^vhen acuKuraTfteed 
aris^ a language develops wonJs to fill th^t need. The Polynesians * 
hav^ many wo^jls to describe the different stages of development 
"of Coconuts, Eskimos have terms for ,|lying snow^ falling snow, 
slu^ $now, hard snow. Clearly, I reasone'B, theJ*oljfnesians have a 
^Jpt^f ct^conuts, the Eskimos much snow, and we an abundance of . 
misused language. But itseemedour many (eribs for the'misuse of 
lan^age had n&t helped muth.^^isuse cohtinjues BXj^ the words 
describing tKatjictivity multiply, * 
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— At-fesfe^ppearance-it^^eerned that^he- ai i swbi lay in more precise 
termmology. **But say/* I thou^t to myself, **ttiat someome did 
give precise definitions of the many terms we have for the varioifs 
^misuses of language. Wouldn't such an effort perhapi^ create' a still 
deeper fog bank.of verbal abstractions? Wouldn^t the ujpshot of 
it' perhaps be that we would fe*el more secure with misuses'because 
someone had managed to set down precise^names for them?**^ 

^ Nevertheless, I found a defmition that worked for me. Ivor 
Brown had iioted^ that jargon came to us from France as a* "pleas? 
ing warbling of btrdsT^ that the,idea of ^a warble wilted" and jar^ 
gon b^ame a "tuneless^ twittering, the sparrov^s [taking] over 
from the songster," that ^'Oxford giveg^the date 1643 to the ap*^ 
pearance of jargon as '*a barbarous, rude or debased variety of 
speech,'" arid' that later *'as a term of contempt it was applied lo 

* the language of scholars, the terminology of a science or . . . pro- 
fession \ ■ ■ ^ ' .. 

.1 looked at what other writers said^^about jargon words.- For 
RapuLde Roussy de Sales, hue is awordthat Americans, want to. 
get/*as much enjo^ment^ comfort, safety and general sense of ^atis- 
^^tion from, as one gets out of a ivell balanced diet or a good 
plumbing mstallation." A j^on expert like Donald Hall mi^t say 
the word js/^tricky ^^^^ enthusiasm ... a black ink squirting 
cuttlefish;" Walker Gibson^ould say that it wasn't the cuttlefish 

;but.the voice behind it that^wa^ bothering me because I felt an 

^.^insupportable gap Ijetween myself and the person I was being 
asked tp* be." RichacetQhmann might see. in excellence and the . 
words a^ompanylng it the **use of syntax to posit cert^jor^y where 
n^ne exists . . , by a simple act of rei^ication." Ekcellence wasTiot 
a person or thing. It could not be demanded as could a" corpus 

'^delicti or a glass of milk; even if we were all acting as if it could. 

Though I now knew more about jargon than I had, none of this 
helped me much in understanding, the^ pictures I had seen at com- 
mencement- What I wanted to know Vks, where is jargon^||fed? 
Didn't the pictures I had seen spring from a reaction. or insight I 
h^ad had into the psycholbgy of the commencement speaker? , 
1 1 trie^^nderstanding the' pictures from the p'oiot of view of the 
Togi^al semanticists. Words are embedded in stateme^ and-state- 
ments are usgd primly in two ways: to refer^to a thiiig.ot ah " 
fdea, or to.«xpre^ or arouse feelings. Language may be either 'Pref- 
erential" or **emotive/* it may be used.eith^rto designate some 
o)>ject or thought, or to express filing. When our dean said, *'You 
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are all excellent teachers," I wasn't hearing a verifiable stat^^nt, 
only feelings. Xhe dean was emoting; The^ords were purephafic" 
communion; their meaning lay only in the emotion of their noise. 

When the comipencement speaker said to us, ***Yo^u enyisioned 
^excellence. You pursued it,_ You achieved it," he was saying, "I 
am a good g^rson. My thojughts ^nd feelings soar to high things 
in t^e clear air above snow-capped mountain peaks. I think you']^ 
great. Think of me as I do of you. Vote for m^next fall." He w^ 
simply expressing his wishes, hopes, desires, or perhaps fears* under 
the guise of what appeared to be verifiable statement. 

So here was a politician, campaigpingk^ith ^commencement ^ 
speech on excellence. What had i expectOTrOold watches? .Objec* 
tive truth^ AH I needed was a little peas^t wit to kno^V that he 
was saying": "I like you, please think well of me." 

But: how did his attitude, if this was it, call up in my mind^i^ eye 
Beads drying on stakes, birds of prey feeding on the dead bodies of 
plague victims, the snoW falling on all the living and the dead? I 
once again consK^jQ^. tbe^^i^g^^jUJ^th^ commencement I had 
simply gone somewhat temporarily mad and hadL^t actually seen 
arjything. But that wasn't right ' v^^ ' 

I decided to keep digging. I turned to a ^cieAMfic semanticist, to 
psychqlinguists and cognit^e psychologists. I was hot on th^trail. 

At Harvard Medical School, Jlric Lenneberg, attempting to deter- 
.mine the psychological basis of purpo^ and consciousness, con- 
cluded, after studying neUtons arid suRportive cells within the ^Eain 
case, that 'Voids tag the process bywiich^the species deals cogni- * 
tfvely witnHts environment." 

*£:we//ence tagged a cpgnitiv^ process! 

I rushed to the library late one night to read the Russian cognitive 
psychologist Le^ Vygotsky, who had discovered basic elements in 
interaction of cognition and language: th<^ught; meaning, inher 
speech Csilent inner-talk to oneself), and external, verbalized spe«;h. 
These elements interanimated in one djfnamic, living activity-" 
but only when tl^e mind functioned properly. Vygotsky also noted 
that the transition from thought to speech is no easy matter. Block- 
age may, occur at any point in this living activity. With blockage, 
np thought And a.word devoid of thought is "a-dead thing." 

If, wh^o the commencement speaker, said excellence, the cogni- 
tive process had been bloT:ked somewhere in the process of inter- 
action of th6ught and speech, then the word he spoke was a dead 
.thing. It followed thsffSiis cognition was alsa a 4ead thing. And, 
a^o^ b^ause word affects thought^ those d^d^noises he nlade 
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when he said excethnce migh> then set up dead cognitlvc^ocesses 
in anyoHe who heard them. Was it possible^ for a commepte()ient 
speaker to dry heads on stakes? * ' 
^ Perhaps I am doing some forcing to make the comlnencement 
pictures fit the id^sas I was now discovering— but not much^ I think. 
At commencement I had seea something similar to what the 
semanticists were now telling m^e^^. J>ead words wer^ falling like 
% snoWf^l^tly falling throu^ t;^e auditorium, throu^ our world, 
faintly falling on all the living and the dead. We looked out at 
dead wonk throu^ our eyet)oles, not seeihg the emptiness com* 
ing in and going out as easily as our breath. * / ? 

Now I understood what excellenqe had popped from on the 
&ont side of the Necker cube and what it had popped to on the 
back side. Excellence on the front side was ah irritj^tingyet essen-' 
tially harmless misuse of the language^ or, le^ harmless/ it was a 
piece of jargon that mighUcause studen£s*and faculty to weep and 
'people to Iqseth^ir jobs, ' \ < * 

But excellence on the back side was much more than this. Here'' 
was the destructive element in human emotions and the dead thing 
blocking consciousness in the brain. Here was an ess^tial element 
in the niakeup of human beings, Ithe seed of detraction within us, 

*Thesfronl side of excellence I understood ^irith tKe verbal*intel- 
lectual part of my mind. The back sidelsaw with the simultaneous, 
mtuitiye; part of my mind, An<} what I saw with the intuitive part, 
becau^ I couldn't explain that part using the verbal part^ prompted 
me to metaphor, to grasping for equivalences in pictures from 
liter^tulr^. The pictures changed the direction of the whole current 
of my thinking about excellence-and.all oiher charismatic words 
like it. On the back side of any of the big, nieanih^ess words on; 
mi^t See the fferror of the situation, ^^^^ . 

Like the modem physicist's atom, words arei^ot_ihings 
sjfmbols, concepts, notional models created by the human. The 
st^cture of mind and matter and theory are not very dif f ^ent from 
one- another, Aiid wordsanci mind and thought dp not differ greatly. 
The oljgBrver is the observed. We are very niuch like our word- 
aymboj^V , ^ ^ ... . ^ ^ 

* So if one wet one's beak in dead words, then, like a bird feeding 
-^n the plague, one might go clack, clack and ^e'life in one^s brain 
ijase ini^it die. An^ education, was feeding on excellence from 
coast to coast FeMin^Mi back-to-ba&ics, on relevance and many 
mpre— alf words that were used most of the time with little or no 
thought behind' tfiem. And new dead words were coming along 
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' every day- Jhe snow was falling everywhere? I now understood 
what I had seen at copjmencement. ' ' ; , 

Consciousnesfrrausing; The Way to Combat Powerful Words ' \ 

^^N^ut months later I found myself still thinking about excellei)ce. I 
had received a one^year National Endowment for the Humanities 
Fellowship and gone off across the country to Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. There I picked up the Boston Globe in a local tobacco store 
, and read about students and vice presidents weeping over excellence 
at Boston University, an<i there I happened a%:ross the Necker cube 
and saw in it an analogy for my experience with excellence. 

"Can*t something be done?" I asked mys^lL "Are we helpless 
before our words?'* - . *. 

"Well/' I saidj still talking with myself^ "couldn^talotofdamag- 
ing words be stopped at their source?" ■ ' 

hack in 1959, when Bruner and those thirty-five top educators 
^met at Woods Hole and $aid that the object of education- is to 
"cultivate excellence/' what- did they mean?. In the chairman^s 
report of th^t conference^ excellence jpeant "educate each student 
to his optimunrnntellectual development . . . emphasize the stnuc- 
tdte of a subject \ . devise materifld^ that"will challenge sup&^r 
students while not destroying th^'confiden<pe and will-to-leam Qf^ 
those who are less f6rtunate . . .^iigg^ds in; teachings the film or 
television.*' \ / ■ / ■ 

I think it is too bad that the Woods Hol^^onference uised such a 
vague, powerful word as ^s^l^nce to st^d for these ideas. Some- 
one at thV conference mfgii\ have stopped excellence at that point. 
It^is possible^ how^er^ fOrsaifluenti^ people in high positions to 
double (Jheck their words^ m'aking sijte they use potentially power- 
'ful wdrds only when they are ^ve^ cleailj defined referents. But^ 
it is difficult for people to be mftufntial without using vague, inftu- 
.ential words. \ / " 

What had Gardner meant in li961 when he said he wanted to 



achieve '^a measure of excellence 
s^ety^ bringing a whole people 



^''? He meant *'toning ^ip a whole 



to that fine edge of morale and 



conviction and zest that makes fo^ greatness.^' 

YeSt but there anything m^^ io ti^ese large, pcs^sitive words 
than feelings, intejKJed to arouse leelings? And isnH it so^ that to 
the extent to which ideSdism is illusory, to the extent t^at it flies 
off to bHng **a wHole people to the fine edge of morale/' off above 

4r ^ ^ 
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snow-capped mountain peaks high above human limitations— to 
that extent it will vety likely timi into its opposite? 

But say some people in high plac^ do throttle some^of the dan- 
gerous words at their source. What about the ones that get through? 

Couldn't couldn't we, do someJ:hing about them once they 
come to us? Couldn't we re-create the Words, giving them perso^tdl 
meaning by experienciijg them oij the personal level? As Richard 
Weaver has saiff, **'Perhaps the best that any of us can do is to hold 
a dialectic with himself to see what the wider circumferencesiof his 
terms of persuasion are. The process will , ' , prevent his becoming 
a creature of evil public forces and a victim of liis own thoughtless 
rhetoric/' A sure solution, but dialectics with oneself aren*t for 
everyone* \ 

Why nc^ put the educational system to work^ educating people 
to the potential violence in .word-forces? Vaccinate all students 
with rsquired courses in semantics. Or better yet^ inoculate them 
with frequent' injections of good poetry and good literature until 
the vividf concrete detail of words with meaning moves through 
their veins^ makirig them immune to meaningless jargon, 
^ But is ^is possible? The country is in the gripof a back-to-basics 
movement, and whatever that means^ it does not mean good liter- 
ature. \ * 

Perhaps we could orgaTtw^ a team of trained word-watchers who^ 
like bird-watcherSj would ngt observe stuffed specimens in the lab- 
oratory but would g6 into the field equipped with binoculars and 
sketch pads and, through painstaking observation of words in 
flight, compile a shorty clear Field Guide to Contemporary Word- 
f*6rces7 Would not such 'a guide^ in the hands of people directly 
and. indirectly affected by the use of particular words, do a lot of 
good? ' ^ , 

\ I'm convi4f;ed that if public officiais^ administrators, deans^ 
\teacher5, and students throu^iout the country had such a field 
^ide in* their hands,'and excellence were one of the words in it 
With its history, ^neaning^ and lack of meaning cleariy set down— ^ 
I am convinced that this alone wbuld knock the legs from unc^r 
the destructive, force in the word. 

Hie several suggestions Vye just made all depend in one way or 
another on increasing our consciousness of the words we use every 
day* Increasing consciousness isn't^ I realize, a small matter, feut I 
think it is the answer^ Violent word-forces grow in dark places^ wilt 
in the light of consciousness, 



12 



Ed Hancock.^ 



. • Whoever, Since the^back side b| excellence popped to the front 
side for me^lettiijg me see, reallv see, the violence init— FveknoW 
■ ' that we do not see words withjbur eyes only or hear them with 
our ears only* We se% them with ourJ;otal nervous systems, with 
* the whole of our beings. Because a word is a-microcosm of human 
consciousness, dead words, all words without meaning, reflect and 
\ ^ impinge' upon Qur consciousness. Meaningless words float down 
and into us— as the quiet, unseen fallout of the deadly radioactive 
isotope, strontium 90, /aintly falls into the river that feeids the 
^ plimkton that feeds the fish that po^oQs the people who eat them. 
So, if our words are meaningless, our education will be meaning- 
less, our economic policies will be meaningless, our love, life, and 
death will be meaningless— all dead thiri^, ^ * 

Our words, then, are something like atoms' in more than, one 
way: we not only use them as symbols for our concepts— we give 
them the power to explode us into one large, empty mushroom, 
into a total system of collective meaninglessness. And if such is 
the case^ it is important that we find' better ways than we now 
have for increasing our canscio'usnes^ af -the empty yet powerful * 

words we inhale^and exhale eyery day< 
J ] ^ 
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